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SOME CONCEPTIONS OF LIBERTY’ 


By G. P. Goocu 


| HAvE chosen as the theme of my valedictory address as President of 
the Institute of Sociology a problem which is uppermost in the minds 
of us all in these dark and difficult days. Not a day passes that I do not 
reflect most gratefully on the blessings of liberty. and most anxiously 
on the perils to which it is exposed. Having only just emerged from 
the most critical conflict in our long history we find ourselves to our 
horrified surprise engaged in a ‘ cold war’, which threatens our way of 
life no less than the diabolical régime which the Nazis almost succeeded 
in fastening on Europe and the world. Once again we are compelled 
to ask ourselves why liberty inspires such boundless devotion as well 
as so much passionate hate. 

Our primary task in such an inquiry is to clear our minds of the 
haze which often surrounds familiar terms. The first point we notice 
in attempting to discover what we really mean by liberty is thet it has 
two faces, which may be described as the positive and the negative. It 
means both freedom from and freedom for certain things. It is part of 
the merit of Franklin Roosevelt’s celebrated formulation of the Four 
Freedoms that he combines the two aspects and assigns equal importance 
to both ; for freedom from fear and freedom from want are no less vital 
than freedom of opinion and freedom of worship. This celebrated 
declaration, which echoed round the world during the darkest days of 
the recent war, forms an excellent starting-point, but it proceeds rather 
by illustration than by definition. When Lord Acton observed that he 
knew of two hundred interpretations of liberty, he admitted that none 
of them had given general satisfaction. Here is his own. ‘ By liberty 
I mean the assurance that every man shall be protected in doing what 
he believes his duty against the influence of authority and majorities, 
custom and opinion.’ I feel no irresistible temptation ‘to add to their 
number, but I can at any rate indicate the direction of my thoughts. In 
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my opinion liberty means above all the opportunity of self-realisation 
for nations, for parties, for classes, for churches, for voluntary 
associations, for the common man. 
The three ultimates, as we often say, are the true, the beautiful and 
the good—the supreme realities which reign in their own right and have 
no need to justify their claims, so deeply are they anchored in our hearts 
and minds. Liberty is not included in this select company of spi iis | 


values, for it has to prove itself by its fruits against the attacks of its foes. 
The nebler an ideal the greater is the disillusion at the failure to iv up 
to it. ‘Ob pol exclaimed Madame Roland on the scaffold, 
on ta jouée\’ Corruptio optimi pessima. At such times of acute disappoint- 
ment it is not unnatural that faint-hearted worshippers should conclude 
either that she is a false goddess unworthy of our homage, or that it is 


foolish of erring man to hitch his wagon to a star. Has political and 
spiritual liberty as many enthusiastic votaries as in the Year of Revolutions, 
1848? With a 7s of chequered experience many would answer in 
the negative. Few, | think, would contidently maintain that to-day 
there are more. 


| 


The three main branches of the stately tree of liberty a 
political, spiritual—are all of equal value. Yet the first, but the first alone, 
is universally desired. Long before nationalism took ‘shape as an articu- 
late creed in the era of the French Revolution, a ~. rooted instinct 
resented an alien yoke as a supreme indignity. Joan of Arc, with her 
peasant simplicity, declared that she did not hate the English but that 
she did not want them in France. When the Austrians were evicted 
from North Italy and the Turks were expelled by the Balkan Christians, 
men willingly gave their lives in the service of liberty in its simplest 
form, often without a thought of carrying the process of emancipation 
from constraint an inch further. 

In my own lifetime I have witnessed nothing of more epoch-making 
significance than the awakening of Asia, for | am old enough to seeneenbes 
the beginnings of the Congress Party in India and the Boxer rebellion 
in China. Though the white man has done good as well as evil in the most 
populous continent of the world, he was never invited to go there and 
could hardly expect a vote of thanks. “1 like Englishmen,’ Gandhi 
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used to say, ‘ but I do not like English rule’. The celebrated slogan 
of Massimo d’ Azeglio during the Résorgimento—Italia fara da se—was 
taken up by country after country throughout the Far East. The wave 
which had flowed eastwards since the sixteenth century is now 
flowing back to its source. We surrendered extra- territorial rights in 
Japan over half a century ago and in China after the First World War. 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon have chosen Dominion status within the 
British Empire, while Burma, unhindered, steps outside. The old era 
of alien domination is over in Dutch Indonesia, and in French Indo- 
China the end cannot be far off. The history of Persia during the last 
half century is a record of resistance to Russian interference, and the 
collapse of the Ottoman Empire in 1918 emancipated the Arab com- 
munities of the Middle East. Never in history has there been such a 
rapid extension of the principle of national independence as during the 
last two generations. Whether this process has resulted or is likely 
to result in an increase of human happiness is another matter. All we 
know is that a new era has dawned in the cradle of mankind. 

‘The patient East, in deep disdain, 

Bowed low before the blast. 

It let the legions thunder past, 

Then plunged in thought again.’ 


That period is:over. ‘ The patient East’ of Matthew Arnold’s vision 
is as eager for national liberty as the impatient West. 

It is one of the distressing paradoxes of history that communities 
which have demanded and won their national liberty are often just as 
ready to deny it to others as if they despised and rejected the principle 
itself. Few nations, great or small, can show a clean record. In the 
last century and a half Germany and Russia have been offenders on a 
colossal scale, despite their own proud memories of the Wars of Libera- 
tion and the French invasion of 1812. In our own day we have 
witnessed the furious denunciations of the fetters of Versailles by Hitler 
Who, as soon as he came to power, proceeded to trample down one state 
after another till the larger part of Europe lay writhing under his feet. 
And now that he is gone, one of the victors, w ho had so recently learned 
the exceeding bitterness of an alien yoke, reduces her neighbours to the 
position of satellites dependent on her frowns and smiles.- That Moscow 
exerts its power through local agents does not alter the fact that national 
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liberty has temporarily disappeared throughout Eastern and part of 
Central Europe. Czechoslovakia is the latest, though perhaps not the 
last, of the victims. What Asia has recently gained Europe has recently lost. 


i 


National liberty is a good start on the road to the Promised Land, 
but it does not carry us very far. Numberless states have enjoyed the 
blessings of independence but possess little else. The struggle for liberty 
has to be waged against foes within, no less than foes without. The ancient 
world knew nothing of free institutions, for even Periclean Athens 
was a bourgeois autocracy resting on the labour of helots and slaves. 
Political liberty, which means the sharing of power and responsibility 
among the whole body of citizens, first appears in the mediaval Swiss 
cantons. Here the unit was so small that direct democracy was prac- 
ticable, but in larger communities a different method was needed. It is 
the glory of England to have invented the principle of representation 
in the thirteenth century, and to have shown that a Parliament could 
take a hand in government. The franchise, it is true, was narrow, and the 
last word remained with the king till the decisive struggles of the seven- 
teenth century. Yet the tradition of free elections and free debate gradually 
permeated the country, and with the emergence of the well-to-do bour- 
geoisie under the Stuarts the claim to exercise wider powers became 
irresistible. John Lilburne the Leveller proclaimed the sovereignty 
of the people, and the debates in the Army Council, published half a 
century ago by Firth from the C/arke Papers, showed the common soldier 
in the army of the Commonwealth defending the principle of Natural 
Rights against the middle-class ideology of Cromwell and Ireton. Every 
man, high and low, rich and poor, they argued, was a citizen and had 
equal rights. 

The Revolution of 1688 decided that the clearly expressed wii! of 
the nation must prevail over that of the ruler, and the doctrine of 
limited monarchy was persuasively set forth by Locke. Another two 
and a half centuries were required to carry the principle of political self- 
determination to its logical conclusion by periodical extensions of the 
suffrage, the establishment of a free press, the payment of Members of 
Parliament, the right of association. The rise of a Labour Party during 
the opening decades of the twentieth century provided the manual workers 
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with the opportunity of representing their interests and voicing their 
demands through trusted spokesmen of their own class. To-day the 
fabric of political liberty in England is structurally complete. The 
Mother of Parliaments can look round with pride not only at the free 
institutions of the Dominions but at the systems freely chosen and 
successfully operated by many of the happiest and most prosperous 
states of the Old and the New World. That the willing co-operation 
of free men produces strength, not weakness, is a truth which Dictators 
seem unable to grasp. 

During my early manhood, in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, it was generally assumed that the battle for political liberty 
had been won, and that the despotic empires could merely fight rear- 
guard actions without hope of success. The countries enjoying the 
blessings of free institutions won the First World War and thereby dis- 
proved the argument that political freedom meant national disunion, 
and the peace treaties appeared likely to inaugurate an era of ever- 
widening government by discussion and consent. It was a false dawn, 
for the sufferings followi ing the mighty struggle and the slowness with 
which problems of reconstruction were approached played into the hands 
of adventurers who promised rapid action and the restoration of the 
authority of the state. Political Liberalism, declared Mussolini, was the 
invention of the comfortable middle classes; it began with the French 
Revolution of 1830 and was dying before the close of the century. The 
need of the twentieth century, he added, was to substitute leadership, 
discipline, the concentration of power. His arguments derived a certain 
local and transient plausibility from the fact that free institutions in Italy 
had only begun with the granting of a constitution in the kingdom of 
Piedmont in 1848, that the parliamentary life of United Italy had been on 
the whole inglorious, that Italians were deeply dissatistied by their share 
ot the spoils of victory in 1918, and that weak Ministries followed one 
another in rapid succession. When the Blackshirts marched on Rome 
in 1922 they met with no resistance from nerveless Ministers and a timid 
King. The country of Mazzini, Garibaldi and Cavour—all three Liberals 
as well as Nationalists—passed for tw enty years into the control of a 
dynamic adventurer who poured scorn on ‘ the rotting corpse of liberty ’, 
who taught the schoolchildren that the threefold duty of citizens was to 
believe, to fight, and to obey, and_ that ‘the Duce is always 
right ’ 
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That political liberty should be frowned on by the Soviet dictators 
is in no way surprising in view of the fact that Russia had never enjoyed 
such a blessing and could hardly imagine what it meant. There are, 
however, degrees of coercion, and the Soviet régime is more author- 
itarian than that of the last of the Tsars. For although the constitution 
granted in 1905 after the Japanese war was quickly revoked when 
Miliukoff and the Cadets proceeded to claim a detinite share in the tasks 
of government, even the Third and Fourth Dumas included various 
parties and the voice of criticism was occasionally heard. To-day the 
Moscow principle of unfettered single-party rule has spread like a blight 
to the states which have been brought within the Russian orbit in the last 
few years and months. 

In the whole of Eastern Europe, with the exception of Greece, 
where reasonably free elections have been recently held, political liberty 
has disappeared. But there are also two countries in Western Europe 
where the lamps have gone out. Not that Parliamentary Government 
had proved a success either in Spain or Portugal during the comparatively 
brief period during which it was tried. Yet the citizens have had to pay 
a heavy price for the failure of the parties to display the qualities of 
moderation and compromise without which free institutions cannot 
work. There is, of course, a considerable difference between the two 
countries. While Franco, unlike that of his predecessor Primo during 
the twenties, is a ruthless soldier, with the limited outlook of the ordinary 
Spanish General, the rule of Salazar may be described as Christian 
authoritarianism, since the ascetic and respected head of the Govern- 
ment never sought power and has never shed blood. On the other hand 
the familiar features of totalitarianism appear in both régimes. Free 
elections, freedom of public meeting, freedom of the press, have vanished. 
The duty of citizens is not to make laws but to obey them. Such regimen- 
tation drives discontent underground, and years of spoon-feeding render 
a community more than ever unfitted to assume political responsibilities. 
Neither in Spain nor in Portugal is the totalitarian system expected by 
friend or toe to outlive the present holders of power, for one of the many 
weaknesses of personal rule is the inevitable uncertainty as to the 
succession. However disappointing the record of free institutions in the 
Latin countries, is it on balance worse than the periodical coups which 
appear to be the only alternative ? In Central and South America, where 
the civic spirit is still in its infancy, the ambitious Generals who chase 
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each other across the political stage have had things all their own way 
since the collapse of Spanish and Portuguese sovereignty. ; 

The conclusion suggested by this brief survey of the fortunes of 
political liberty to-day is that free institutions are more difficult to work 
and therefore to preserve than our nineteenth century Liberals realised. 
Democracy, as Montesquieu emphasised two centuries ago, demands more 
from the individual citizen, more ‘ virtue’, to use his own expression, 
than the rule of kings and the aristocracy. It requires a widely diffused 
sense of responsibility, a readiness to compromise both in great and little 
matters, an instinctive dislike of pushing things to extremes, a genuine 
belief in the bracing effect of free discussion, a tacit agreement on the 
fundamentals which make up a nation’s ‘ way of life’. We may note 
a further condition of success—that indefinable quality expressivel) 
described as horse sense. Politics, as Bismarck used to say, are the art 
of the possible. Our cooler blood in the countries of North Western 
Europe lightens our task of keeping the ship of state—the bearer of our 
lives and fortunes—on a level keel. Throughout the British Common- 
wealth our best hope of preserving the liberties won for us by our 
ancestors is the general conviction that either Fascist or Communist 
domination is unlikely to produce such a measure of happiness, well- 
being or national solidarity as we enjoy in our free society. We can 
rejoice in the tacit acceptance of institutions and values which in com- 
bination make up our ‘ way of life’. In the absence of such integrating 
factors it is useless to expect a large measure of success in operating free 
institutions. Not even the most fervent champion of universal suffrage 
and Parliamentary government would advocate such an experiment 
for the still mainly ‘illiterate population of Russia or China. Political 
maturity, of course, can only be gained by political experience, but 
experience in backw ard communities should first be acquired in the more 
limited and manageable sphere of local administration. Yet of no 
country in the world have we the right to proclaim that it will never 
qualify for the privilege of free institutions. Before the Young Turk 
revolution of 1908, which ended the rule of the Ottoman Sultans, no 
one would have dared to dream of a freely elected Parliament sitting 
at Angora in the heart of Asia Minor. 
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After thus briefly surveying the ebb and flow in the fortunes of 
national independence and constitutional government we approach 
the third aspect of the problem of liberty. Freedom from a foreign 
yoke and the sovereignty of the people are presuppositions of the 
spiritual liberty which is the highest prize within the reach of civilised 
mankind, but by themselves they are no guarantee that it will be attained. 
The more mature a community becomes, the greater is the importance 
attached to the personality of the individual citizen. Lord Acton rightly 
declared that the position of minorities in law and practice is the best 
test of the quality of a civilisation. Though majority rule is natural and 
inevitable, a party which has been returned to power by free elections 
may prove as despotic as an autocrat. ‘ All power tends to corrupt, 
and absolute power corr pts absolutely.’ Acton, indeed, goes so far 
as to say that the tyranny of a majority is worse than that of a minority 
because it is more difficult to overthrow. 

The best bulwarks against tyranny under constitutional forms are 
the cutting up of power into little bits and the sturdy determination of 
the average citizen to choose his own way of life within the limits of the 
law. Liberty in the United States has been ironically detined as liberty 
to keep in step. In England, with its older tradition, there is also the 
liberty to get out of step—to be, as Bagehot said of himself, ee 
sizes. The noblest pleas for the flowering of personality, not only 
the right of the citizen but as a definite advantage to the community, 
have been made in the English tongue, from Milton’s Areopagitica to 
Mill On Liberty. If we rate ‘ Western civilisation’ higher than that of 
Eastern Europe and Asia, it is not for its superior efficiency but because 
with us the individual counts for infinitely more. Variety, not uniformity, 
is welcomed and encouraged, for our citizens are regarded not as robots, 
machine-made and mass-produced, but as moral and rational beings, 
each with his unique contribution to make. Here again the tradition 
of Puritan individualism is still strong within us. A mature socicty 
can say to the citizen: ‘Freely ye have received, freely give,’ with the 
reasonable assurance that the implied contract will be fulfilled. ‘ The 
emancipation of conscience from authority,’ declared Acton in one ol 
his most celebrated aphorisms, ‘ is the main content of modern history ’ 
That is an exaggeration, but it embodies an impressive warning against 
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the pestilential doctrine of an omnipotent state. Spiritual liberty can 
only exist and survive in a community whose members have the will and 
the courage to say to the executive under certain circumstances : Thus 
far and no further ! 

That there is potential danger in the gospel of spiritual self-deter- 
mination no less than in that of the unchallengeable authority of the 
state is obvious. Aleden agan, declared the Greeks ; medio tutissimus ibis, 
echoed the Romans. All extremes tend to defeat their purpose by 
generating the resistance of moderate men. Happily for us, the modern 
Englishman is by nature a law-abiding individualist, as little of a rebel 
as a slave. He has shown that he can be trusted with a degree of self- 
determination which in other lands might rock the boat. Moreover 
the most convinced individualist agrees that there are certain limits which 
must not be overpassed. Attempts to undermine the obedience of the 
forces and offences against public morals are rightly punishable ; ‘ the 
Land of Liberty’ forbade the practice of polygamy by the Mormons ; 
the spectre of a libel suit is a check on malicious utterances. Words 
and actions likely to endanger public security—such as Sir Oswald Mosley 
and his anti-Semite followers marching through the Jewish quarters— 
have to be carefully watched. Who, then, is to decide in challenges to 
good citizenship and ordered liberty ? Not an autocrat but the courts 
of law, which happily for us in England retain their unfettered inde- 
pendence in an age when ever-increasing powers are entrusted to the 
state. And to-day our growing awareness of the deadly peril of the 
doctrines and methods of Communism to our Western Christian “ way 
of life? may well raise anew the difficult question how far liberty of speech 
and writing can be permitted to go. Liberty has been detined as the right 
of a minority to transform itself into a majority by argument if it can. 
But it must be by argument, not by force or the threat of force. No 
minority ought to be allowed in the name of liberty to destroy the liberty 
ot others and to enslave the state. 

The most controversial aspect of the age-long problem of the 
relations of the individual and the state is that of the conscientious objector 
to military service. It is a tribute to the respect for the citizen which 
prevails in England—and nowhere else in Europe—that bona fides, as 
established before a judicial tribunal, suffices for exemption. England, 
it is sometimes said, has been made and saved by bad logic and good 
feeling, which means that we tend to decide complicated issues on the basis 
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of experience. If there is a bias it is, broadly speaking, in favour of the 
individual, whereas in most other countries it is traditionally in favour 
of the state. The problem only arises when we are fighting for our lives, 
for voluntary service has always sufhced for our needs except during 
the Napoleonic struggle and the two world wars. Even then the chief 
difficulty has been, not about refusal to fight, but about unwillingness 
on the part of the so-called Absolutists to undertake alternative civilian 
service. This raises the question how far a citizen is morally entitled 
to enjoy the full privileges of a free community the existence of which 
he retuses to defend. For while we may respect his loyalty to conscience 
in standing aside while his fellows are dying to preserve our ‘ way of 
life’, we cannot forget that unresisted aggression encourages aggressors. 
1 have often heard my old and valued friend Lord Ponsonby, the leader 
of the Peace Pledge movement, declare that if we set an example of 
unilateral disarmament no Power would dare to attack us. Mussolini’s 
onslaught on unarmed Abyssinia and Hitler’s invasion of Norway and 
Denmark prove by bitter experience that total disarmament is an 
invitation to attack, not a guarantee of national security. So far the 
problem of the conscientious objector has proved manageable only because 
the percentage has been too small to endanger the successful organisation 
of nationa! defence. 

The demand for spiritual liberty springs from a belief in the ultimate 
sanity of the common man, a conviction that he is on balance more likely 
to use than to abuse his privileges, in a word that he will play the game. 
Yet such a belief was very far from being common property even in 
what Marvin called ‘ the Century of Hope ’. Every Liberal, it has been said, 
is a bit of an optimist, and he is so profoundly attached to the flowering 
of personality—of others no less than his own—that he is prepared to 
take considerable risks. The maximum of self-determination and the 
minimum of restraint, he argues, provide the best—indeed the only— 
chance to develop our capacities and thereby to render the maximum 
service of which we are capable to the life of our community and man- 
kind. This dread of frustration must naturally be subject to continual 
review in the light of experience. Some communities possess a larger 
measure than others of tolerance, good humour and self-control. That 
man is a teachable animal, that the marvellous pageant of civilisation 
proves his capacity for the highest things in every field, has been the 
creed of the great Libertarians throughout the ages ; Milton, Locke, 
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jefferson, Bentham, Humboldt, Mill, Acton, Croce, as well as by the great 
Liberal statesmen with Lincoln, Gladstone, and Woodrow Wilson at 
their head. Names no less celebrated are found in the ranks of those 
who declare that this optimistic interpretation of human nature is merely 
wishful thinking—Machiavelli, Luther, Calvin, the Stuart kings, Hobbes, 
Burke, Joseph de Maistre, Carlyle, Treitschke. Nietzsche, Taine, as well 
as the great Conservative statesmen Metternich and Bismarck, and the 
Dictators of every age. It is a strangely assorted company, connected 
only by the common belief that the average citizen is a benighted creature, 
as incapable of being safely entrusted w ith the ‘ Rights of Man’ as is a 
child with a box of matches. The population of England, complained 
Carlyle in his drastic fashion a century ago, was thirty millions, mostly 
fox Is. . 

Which of these warring schools is right? To put the question in 
. more intelligent form: which is the most right? As Renan reminded 
us, in a remarkable aphorism, La vérité est dans les nuances. Starry-eyed 
idealists, to use the American phrase, are as unconvincing as the rival 
dogmatists who assure us that human nature is almost hopeless. Cool 
and disinterested observation of the human scene in the past and present 
is the only basis even for the most tentative judgment. Here, | think, 
historians should be of some use, for their range of vision is necessarily 
wider than that of workers in other tields, and without extensive know- 
ledge there can be no perspective. Yet historians should not take them- 
selves too seriously, for scholars possessing an equal fund of knowledge 
differ as much as other men. My own studies lead me to the conclusion 
that free institutions provide the best conditions for spiritual liberty, 
and that the policy of trusting the citizen is most likely to succeed in 
communities with a long cultural tradition, a high standard of popular 
education, a widely diffused civic spirit, an inherited preference for 
compromise. If it is objected that this is asking a great deal and that 
such favouring conditions are rarely found in the twentieth century, 
we may reflect that communities have shown themselves as capable of 
improvement as of deterioration ; that the influence on public opinion 
and practice of outstanding personalities, of the servants of humanity 
such as Gandhi, is enormous; that cruelty, if as widespread as ever, 
is more hotly condemned chen in any earlier age; that the desire for a 
minimum standard of life and opportunity for every citizen has pre »duced 
in Many countries a peaceful revolution and prepared the way for still 
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higher things. Each of us has the power and the duty to serve the cause 
Of ordered liberty by proving ourselves worthy of its blessings. The 
price of liberty, in Gladstone’s memorable phrase, is eternal vigilance. 
Such vigilance, we may add, is required not only in regard to the doings 
of classes, parliaments and parties but to the thoughts, motives and 
actions of ourselves. 

“He and he only merits liberty 

Who conquers it afresh from day to day 


> 


Goethe’s familiar couplet may serve as the text of my discourse. 
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ON THE NATURE OF VALUE’ 
By Bryan ANSTEY 


** There is, it seems to us, 
At best, only a limited value 
In the knowledge derived from experience. 
The knowledge imposes a pattern and falsities, 
For the pattern is new in every moment 
And every moment is a new and shocking 
Valuation of all we have been” ..... 
T. S. Eliot: EAsT COKER. 


‘Quick visible results are not signiticant unless 

they are attached to long-term purposes which they 

help to fulfil. The question of actual buildings 

cannot be formulated until the political and socia! 

questions are answered.” 

Lewis Mumford: Address to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects: 12th July, 1946. 


Mr. T. S. Exior says in the sentences quoted above much of what | 
wish to say. They, however, only reveal their full content to one who 
has travelled in his mind through all the territory travelled by the poet. 
The second quotation is from an address by Lewis Mumford in which he 
asked for co-operation and indulgence in examining the conditions and 
purposes that should underlie the writing of an adequate programme 
tor the Headquarters of the United Nations. Placed together these 
quotations illustrate the necessity of considering matters apparently far 
removed from each other, in order to arrive at a true valuation. It 
appears that we must not only examine facts if we wish to discover motives 
but must also examine motives if we wish to arrive at the facts. 

This paper deals with the value of land which is the basis of all real 
property values. In dealing with it | must be (and must be expected to 
be) a realist. 1 hope to show, however, that the “ real” value—in the 
most exact sense of that word—contains elements which have hitherto 
been neglected, either unconsciously or consciously, because they were 
believ ed t to be too theoretical or too philosophical or too idealistic. 

lf we are concerned with valuations we must ask ourselves what is 


° W ith particular oulesones to the relation between land values and social values. 
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the nature of this “ Value ” with which we have to deal ? Is it a ‘ Thing’ 
or is it an Idea ; and if it is an idea, what sort of idea is it ? Does it stand 
alone ? Has it an objective reality ? Can it be changed by the operations of 
human will ? Can it be ascertained if only we can find the magic formula? 

It has been well said that research is cutting away dead wood. In 
any attempt at definition of an ultimate reality, however, one becomes 
conscious of the regressive nature of reality. Discovered clues defend 
clues undiscovered, each step indicates another step, a peak gained reveals 
a further peak, the more wood that is cut away the more ts revealed to 
be cut away. This applies specially to words of definition. .\s soon 
as one analogy is stated the defects in it become apparent and another 
analogy is seen, not necessarily better than the preceding, not excluding 
nor including all the difficulties, but giving a different view of the truth. 
It seems. however, that in the word Value it should be possible to tind a 
meeting ground for the Surveyor, the Economist and the Sociologist 
in terms which will not be out of harmony with reality as it is known 
to the Philosopher and to the Poet also. 

Sydney Smith writes* : “It 7s not an attribute which can be determined exactly in the 
same way as lead can be weighed or the volume of water ascertained. Value depends 
upon the desire of others to possess the thing to be valued, usually for the use that 
can be made of it. This desire creates demand, when the demand exists the value 
will be influenced by the supply—shortage of supply increases price and value but 
shortage alone will not increase price unless there be ability to pay—the possession 
of the means of the purchase by the would-be purchaser. Supply and demand, affected 
to some extent on the one hand by the cost of production and on the other qualitied 
by ability to pay, are the principles which underly value, and value in a Land Valuet’s 
practice is the price which a property may be expected to realise upon a sale or to be 
worth to an owner. It is the exchange value of property in terms of money and will 
vary according to circumstances and market conditions. Every valuation is the applica 
tion of principles to a certain set of facts and to assess the value it is necessary to have 
a time and a place.” 


This is the essence of the subjective view ; it is also a summary 
of the principles which underly the art of practical valuation ; but only 
in the first and the last sentences does it approach the point to be discussed 
here. These are: ‘ Value is not an attribute which can be determined 
exactly .... to assess the value it is necessary to have a time and place ” 
‘*.Our concern is not with the detail of how to arrive at the value of 2 
particular piece of land; we are concerned to enquire what is the nature 
of value itself. 


* In his Curtis ON THE VALUATION oF LAND AND Houses. 
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ON THE NATURE OF VALUE 3 


We may say tentatively that Value is some kind of a Relation. It 
is somewhere in the re/ation between that which is observed and the whole 
pattern of observable reality that the ultimate nature of Value lies. This 
nature will remain unchanged though the value itself will be a product 
of the fixed and enduring element and the changing elements of time 
and place. It is certain at least that the concept of Value is a human 
concept. There can be no system of values in human life without thinking 
and comparing minds, and value itself cannot be objectitied until a relation- 
ship is established between it and living persons. 

Value in a generalised or philosophic sense seems to embody a 
comparatively recent conception. The word Value is not used anywhere 
in Locke’s ESSAY CONCERNING HUMAN UNDERSTANDING,* it Is certainly 
nowhere there treated separately. Locke, however, has some pertinent 
things to say about the nature of re/ation and these are germane to the 
present enquiry. 

He says, ¢.g., 

‘* Whatsoever doth or can exist, or be considered as one thing, is positive ; and so not 
only simple ideas and substances, but modes also, are positive beings; though the 
parts of which they consist are very often relative one to another; but the whole 
together considered as one thing, and producing in us the complex idea of one thing, 
which idea is in our minds, as one picture, though an aggregate of divers parts, and 
under one name, it is a positive or absolute thing, or idea. Thus a triangle, though the 
parts thereof compared one to another be relative, yet the idea of the whole is a positive 
absolute idea.” 

In the same way it may at first be said that the money values of 


land on the one hand and social values on the other are “ divers parts ” 
—are indeed such separate things as to be poles apart. But they are not 
in reality, 1 suggest, such “divers parts”; they are related by a strong 
bond. Even if they are ‘ poles apart’ there can be between North and 
South Pole a dense field of force, and the combination of North Pole 
and South Pole thus linked is one thing, namely, a magnet. A self- 
existing North Pole is a useful abstract idea and a consideration of its 
behaviour in given circumstances can provide the Physicist with useful 
inferences. In fact, however, it does not exist. Similarly, if money 
price and social good are brought into true relation a powerful “ magnet ” 
—“Community Value ”—is created. 

We have to discover what this Community Value is and perhaps 
to attempt a formula for calculating it. This will require new methods 

* circa 1660 A.D. 
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of research, perhaps new tools and inventions and the perfecting of 
such tools is a matter of urgent importance but it is a necessary first 
step of its discovery that at least we should be aware that such a Community 
Value does probably exist and can be discovered. 

Locke goes on to say . . . “* This further may be considered concerning relation, 
that though it be not contained in the real existence of things, but something extraneous 
and superinduced yet the ideas which relative words stand for are often clearer and 
more distinct than those substances of which they do belong. The notion we have of a 
father or brother is a great deal clearer and more distinct than that we have of a man; 


or, if you will, paternity is a thing whereof it is easier to have a clear idea, than of 


humanity . . . . The ideas, then, of relations are capable at least of being more perfect 
and distinct in our minds than those of substance.” 

The central words of this quotation are important here, “ the idea 
which relative words stand for are often clearer and more distinct than 
the idea of those substances to which they do belong”. Thus the idea 
of Community Value may be clearer and more real (and also of greater 
importance) than the parts of which it is composed. 

To the conscious Community-builder there must be a Community 
Value for every piece of land. He must not, at his peril, confuse this 
value with the price which the new community should pay to the dis- 
possessed owner either in cash or by way o' stock in some new loan 
or issue. That price is in part the price, perhaps of revolution and perhaps 
of its avoidance ; but when it has been paid the new Community builder 
must forget it and he must make a new assessment of value, an assessment 
of the Community Value. 

He must not say “ we acquired this land under the old law at £3,000 
per acre; therefore we can only afford to put public buildings on “ee 
neither must he say “ we pecan: f+ land at ‘ existing use value ’ (perhaps 
£10 per acre); therefore we can afford to put playing fields on it.” He 
must (for the moment at least) forget what was paid for the land under 
the particular statutory rules or the prevailing conditions of competition 
and must decide what is the Community Value of the land. This Com- 
munity Value he must assess in terms of money. One of the factors to be 
taken into account in making his assessment will be the market price ; but 
it will be only one of the factors. 

An element in Community Value is the price which the Community 
has to pay for its own decision to use a piece of land for a particular 
purpose and thereby to forego its use for any other purpose, however 
profitable in the short-run such other use might appear to be. Against 
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ON THE NATURE OF VALUI 5 


this must be balanced the benefit which accrues to the whole Community 
from paying such a price and making such a decision. This benefit 
may not accrue for many years or even for generations ; but when it comes 
to be realised it may be so great in degree that even to-day, and allowing 
a proper deferment percentage, its effect on present value is a matter 
of real moment. Moreover, benefits may accrue to persons very distant 
in place from those immediately concerned with the present land use ; 
so distant in fact that their existence and interests may appear irrelevant 
unless Community is interpreted in a very wide sense. 

The classic example is Hyde Park. There is a story to the effect that a certain 
Monarch asked his Chancellor what would be the cost of closing Hyde Park to the 
public ; the Chancellor very simply replied ‘“‘ One crown, your Majesty”. To put the 
matter in another way, there must have been many occasions upon which (in a superficial 
view) it could have been made to appear profitable to the Community to ‘ develop’ 
Hyde Park ; and the money cost of foregoing that development must have been great. 
The ultimate benefit to fully grown London of foregoing that immediate cash return 
is, however, so enormous that, takirig the long view, a/ a// times the Community Value 
to London of the decision to retain Hyde Park as an open space exceeded any Community 
Value it might have had for development. 

It will be seen that these component elements of Community Value 
are not dissimilar in kind to those which go to make up any ordinary 
valuation of market price for a private individual, but their range is 
much greater. In the ordinary market valuation the price paid and the 
reversionary increments and the manner in which concurrently held 
interests are affected are b sic components. In Community Value the 
range in time and plecc au. of the persons affected is so much wider 
that new factors have to be taken into account. 

The effects upon social phenomena of the values allocated to land 
provide an important field of tl which should be worked extensively 
and intensively. Questions to be asked and answered are such as this : 
“ What is the relationship between changes in the value of land and 
changes in the Tuberculosis rate ?””’ At first sight it may appear impossible 
that the two matters should be related. In the ordinary capitalist market*, 
however, the density to which a piece of residential land can be developed 
conditions the market value. Indeed, in practice it nearly always was 
inevitable that land should be developed to the maximum, since the 
possibilities would be considered by the land owner when fixing the 








* The operations of which have been partly modified by statutory enactments of recent years. 
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price, and an entrepreneur could only secure a profit if he did develop 
the land to its fullest permitted density. The result of this might well 
be a development beyond what was sound for health (and of course before 
planning control of any sort, it very often was so). Density of develop- 
ment has certainly an influence on the tuberculosis rate. It must not 
be assumed that a rise in market value was always and necessarily the 
cause of a rise in the Tuberculosis rate ; the point is that in assessing the 
Community value of land an item must be included which is in fact the 
price the community has to pay for not using the land as intensively as 
it could because a rise in the Tuberculosis rate might occur if the land 
were exploited to the full. 

It has already been observed that these component elements of 
Community Value are similar in kind to those which go to make up 
any ordinary valuation of market price for a private individual. From 
this it is possible to pass to the assertion that the “ market value” # 
the true value. We cannot fully accept this, as is shown later, but the 
assertion and the words “‘ market value” draw attention sharply to 
the fact that value arises in the relation between competitive human 
desires and the objects of these desires. It does not lie in either alone 
and although there is a self-existing element in it this is not an objective 
reality in its own right. No amount of isolated human thinking can 
create values in vacuo. 

It is clear that unless there exists a sound framework in which Property 
Values are in a true relation to Social Values the economic structure 
will be subjected to internal stresses which will ultimately destroy it. 
It is, therefore, of great importance that correct values should be attached 
to all those physical objects which form the basis of a social structure 
old or new. This is especially true in the case of land. 

Although “ market value ” is often a strong indication of true value 
it is essential not to confuse this attaching of correct values to the land 
which should form the basis of new social construction with the price 
which the Community ought to pay for land that it requires. It may 
be, as we have seen, that the price ‘paid will include an element which 
has to be written off when the real value of the land is entered on the 
new books; that element will represent the fictitious value which 
previous and insufficiently informed social system had allowed to become 
attached to the land by the operations of the market.* It is therefore 


My tke ace 3 ——————__—_—_—__-—__— cmpememgs BAe ea 
A market which was not in fact a ‘ free market’ although it may have been called such. 
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ON THE NATURE OF VALUI 7 


of cardinal importance to recognise that justice cannot be done if the 
old market value is not recognised as well as the new or true value. If 
the laws of the Community and the historical circumstances have permitted 
persons to desire land and to use it for certain purposes, the “ higgling 
of the market ” should have resulted in land being available at the “ true ’ 
value, that is to say, at a price expressing a true relation between the 
persons and the things. If now, with better information and a new 
purpose, human desires are remoulded, partly by educating them and 
partly by putting out of reach certain alternativ es, We move into a new 
system of values including, as it must, land values. Justice cannot be 
done if we mix the two states—if, that is to say, the citizen is penalised 
for breaking yesterday the laws of to- day. Values must be reassessed 
without shirking ; the new situation must be observed with a firm vision 
in order to arrive at a better view of its basic realities and relations, but 
we shall only cloud our vision and purpose if we do not recognise the 
truth that lies in the past ! 

The setting out of a detailed framework of a system for the allocation 
of Community Value to land cannot be attempted here. Evidently 
if land were owned entirely by the State and its allocation were not decided 
merely -by the play of the market it would still be possible for some central 
valuation authority to name money prices for land. If these money 
prices were not a true representation of the Community Value then either 
entrepreneurs would not take up the land for development or if they were 
forced to do so by the conditions of monopoly, the inherent unsoundness 
would make itself felt in the collapse of businesses or in some more remote 
detriment to the Community.* 

lt is more difficult to visualise the situation if there were no money 
prices for land and its use were wholly decided by the will of some planner. 
Opportunities for graft could not be excluded and there might certainly 
be a scramble of conflicting interests whether inter-departmental or extra- 
governmental. Something might be done by a nominal writing up of 
values so that even governmental users would have to show a capital 
value in their books and a charge for interest and amortisation upon 
it. 

Passing now to this “ free market”, the operations of which have 
been supposed to produce the “ true ” or tt value, it is assumed 
that the investigation is being made by “ persons qualified t to judge”. 











* The fixing of Crown rents in redeveloped Regent Street is perhaps an example of this 
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It has been rightly said that the value of a thing is ‘ the value in the opinion 
of persons qualified to judge’, but even persons qualified to judge can 
only reach that consensus which is the mark of a good valuation if they 
are expressing their opinion upon common terms of reference and with 
a common background. In relation to the purchase of land in cities 
the market has in the past been very far from free. Classical Economists 
have been inclined to analyse value from the point of view of perfect 
competition; more recently some attempt has been made to analyse 
value from the point of view of imperfect competition and indeed in the 
absence of competition. Joan Robinson* quotes Mr. Sraffa as saying 
that for the understanding of value “ it is necessary to abandon the path 
of free competition and turn towards monopoly ” and Chamberlaint 
says “Urban rent is a purely monopolistic one”. Joan Robinson’s 
second of the “ traps for the economist ” must be avoided here, namely, 
confining the problem “ within limits which make a solution possible 
but hide the assumptions which bound it”. We must not be afraid to 
plunge into deep waters of every sort. 

Joan Robinson rightly says that the real world does not fulfil the assumptions of 
perfect competition ; it may also be suggested that it does not and will not fulfil the assump- 
tions of perfect monopoly. This corrective is required lest (following Mr. Sraffa’s analysis 
we should jump too hastily to the conclusion that ultimate values are capable of being 
set aside by the Valuers of a Community which has monopolistic ownership and c trol 
of all resources. It might well be that if the Valuers to such a Community were fully 
informed and enlightened persons their judgment might be nearer to that true or 
“Community Value ” which we fee! values ought to possess. 

Now “all that monopoly in the old-fashioned sense means ”’, says Joan Robinson, 
“is that the output of the individual producer happens to be bounded on all sides bya 
marked gap in the chain of substitutes’. This has very largely been the situation, 
though in a somewhat disguised form, wherever there has been competition for urban 
sites: it has revealed itself in two different features. First, there has often been a 
marked gap in the chain of substitutes. It will usually have been largely true to say 
that a buyer of urban land had to have his land more or less in a particular place and 
it would be entirely true to say so in some special cases. A builder who wished to 
develop a suburban housing estate would, of course, have had a much freer choice 
than an entrepreneur who wished to set up a business as, say, a hide merchant and to 
own his own freehold warehouse. The housing developer could probably have gone 
North, South, East or West, whereas the hide merchant might have been limited almost 
to a particular street. On analysis, however, the restrictions on the suburban developer 
would be much greater and the possible chain of substitutes much shorter than might 
at first appear. Second, the number of persons capable of influencing the price, even 





* In THE ECONOMICS OF IMPERFECT COMPETITION. 
t In THE THEORY OF MONOPOLISTIC COMPETITION. 
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nN ; in normally stable times of peace, would be likely to be quite a small one and the market 
in would thus be “ rigged ” on both sides. It is often said in commercial practice that 
a there is only one buyer for a particular town site and whilst the meaning of this phrase 
, 3 is usually that there is in fact one outstanding buyer, to whom a site will be morc 
th 4 valuable than to any other, it is also sometimes literally true ; its effect on value has been 
es : recognised in legislation dealing with compulsory purchase by statutory authorities for 
ts a statutory undertakings. 

ct : Turning now to Chamberlain’s statement that urban rent is a purely 
se 7 monopolistic one, and that the rent of urban land is explained m/o//y 
ie 4 by the factor of location, this is not true of any cities of which the 


writer has first hand knowledge. It is certainly not true of London, 
since most “ buyers ” (which in this sense includes renters) have at least 
some degree of alternative in the matter both of location and of the 
person from whom they will buy. Chamberlain suggests that agricultural 
rent is paid to save transportation charges whereas urban rent is paid 
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e ; to secure a larger volume of sales. This distinction seems far from the 
0 7 truth, since the presence or absence of transportation will in both cases 

} affect the price of the product and hence the volume of sales. Chamberlain 
if : even contends that low rent sites are not poorer sites in the sense that 
- : marginal land is poorer than the best agricultural land; for he thinks 


the costs of producing on them are not higher. This is certainly not true 
in the case of sites for factories, and is directly falsitied by conclusions 
. ; which can be reached by the examination of specific sites. 

r ; Urban Values are not to-day monopolistic but they may become so. 
. Unitied ownership of land may be achieved in one way or another and 
, t values might then be allocated to certain sites by methods which would 


a ‘ ‘ r . ~s —_ 

be ‘ arbitrary ’ since they would depend on the judgments of individuals. 
These might be professional adjudicators not influenced by and indeed 
not having access to the public opinion reflecting the relation between 


the desire of persons to use land and the object of their desire which 
constitutes the market and which we have seen to be a guide to the 
Community Value, a guide not lightly to be set aside. If we are moving 
. towards a period of monopolistic control of land it is important that 
: our adjudicators of value should have a deep and clear sense of the thing 
: with which they are dealing, namely, the value of land in its fundamental 
| nature as we have discussed it. It is not impossible that, guided by such 
an understanding, they will make assessments of value more nearly in 
accord with Community Value and therefore more likely to endure, 
than the less well informed valuers of the past. 
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The balance of accuracy and social value has not always been in 
favour of the “free market” and only a prolonged statistical analysis 
made by capable investigators could reveal whether the rise in land 
value, which can be observed as a factual historical trend in a certain area, 
has not been matched by a declining social value such as an increase of 
street accidents or vice and crime, due perhaps to the increased develop- 
ment necessary to extract a return on the increased capital values. Such 
might well be the case; on the other hand it could certainly be found 
that informed and enlightened bodies exercising monopoly over consider- 
able areas of land have in some cases, by independent judgment, adjudicated 
values and assessed rents at moderate figures with continued benefit 
not only to their tenants but to themselves and have thereby created 
property and social values based on a harmonious relation. 

In a recent paper on Sociology and Architecture* it was remarked that it was not 
good for architects to have to take instructions from Local Government Officers 
although legally these Officers were the people who represented the Community. 
It was suggested that it was only possible for the architect as a man of integrity in 
such circumstances to receive instruction from the Sociologist and noted as a matter 
of regret that most of the social surveys were collected for social reform and not for 
the information of the planner; this also seemed to apply to statistical records. It 
Architects sometimes feel the need for instruction from the Sociologist so that their 
plans and buildings may conform to an over-all good visualised by an informed person 
both they and the Sociologist require also to know what will be the impact of their 
plans upon Values, why Values will react, and what is the real meaning behind that 
reaction of public and commercial opinion and desire of which Value, in the property 
sense, is a barometer. In the Paper referred to mention was made of a list of social 
trends which might be used as a yard-stick to assess the virtues of town planning schemes. 
This list included statistics relating to population such as Age composition, the Birth 
Rate, the Infant Mortality rate and the Death Rate. The Paper also drew attention t 
and stressed as one of the acute problems of the time, the enormous amount of physical 
capital wasted by building being done too solidly and in fixed forms which are increas 
ingly difficult to alter. Here it approached a theme which it is important should be 
examined further. 

_ Ll want now to go back a little and consider the matter of our basic 
philosophical values themselves. In a recent articlet Dr. W. G. Peck 
mentions the “ assertion frequently made by the most clear-sighted 
observers of our time, that the human problem to-day in its essence 
is neither economic nor political but cultural” and quotes Professor 


° er ‘ . “— ~ ~ : > a] 
_* Presented by the Architectural Science Board, Study Group No. 1, at a meeting at the Roy! 
Institute of British Architects in July 1946. 
T VALUFS AND HUMAN PURPOSF, 
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Tawney* who points out that the modern world was ushered in when the 
principle of valuation accepted was “a naturalistic political arithmetic ” 
which it was later attempted to moralise in order to give economic 
individualism a countenance of social purpose. “ We have lived,” says 
Professor Tawney, “ to see the ergy of the whole philosophy of the 
Industrial revolution ” (and with it, | may 9% the collapse of many 
of its property values). He goes on to say “it has been followed by 
various modes of State-collectivism ” (and, [ comment: by various 
modes of State-ordained property Values). “‘ But,” he adds, “ the massifica- 
tion and regimentation of economic man cannot secure the re- integration 
of man’ 

Dr. Peck asks whether it is to be asserted that man without values 
ceases to be man and avers that without values his human nature does 
not merely pass out of existence, it sinks into the demonic. He also 
notes that there is a profound sense in which values without man cease 
to be values. We have looked at the conflicting and yet coherent claims 
of Value to an absolute existence in its own right and yet the necessity 
from its very nature of its being related to a conscious person. Dr. Peck 
asks what guarantee there is of the survival of man’s culture and if there 
is no such guarantee what becomes of “ the value of his values ?” “ For 
whom or for what,” he asks, “are his values ultimately valuable ?” 
He concludes that “‘ man is a creature engaged with the transcendant 
but set in the natural order” and that “the worship of mechanism, 
whether it be that of money, or power- technique or.... statistical sociology 
leaves him (as José Ortega described him) ‘ capable of creation, not 
knowing what to create; with more means, more knowledge, more 
technique (in a) world (that) to-day goes the same way as the worst worlds 
that have been ; in such a world values . . . must suffer asphyxiation. 
lor Valuation is the task of a being who is at least seeking to discern the purpose 
f being human.” | 

Changes in the social order are always accompanied by disruption 
of employment and also by a considerable change in land values. The 
influences at work vary from one period to another. Thus the break up 
of the old feudal landed estates and of the manorial system was accom- 


"In his introduction to Thomas Wilson’s pIsCOURSE ON USURIE. 

t 1 quote this section to guard against the danger of being accused of w ishing to set up one morc 

nan science with which to scourge man and limit his freedom. (1 have omitt« d some of the original 
ords from the quotation but have closely preserved the sense. 
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panied both by a period of personal distress, poverty and unemployment 
and by a profound change in land values. So also the break-up of, or 
(to quote Professor Tawney again) “ the collapse of the whole philosophy 
of the Industrial Revolution . . . followed by various modes of state 
collectivism ” was followed by mass unemployment, poverty and personal 
distress (in the period 1925-59) and a profound revolution in land 
values.* 

In general terms, we may know very well for practical purposes 
what “ [’a/ue”’ is and what Values are, but at times land Values, as well 
as others, become chaotic. A change is taking place in the basic ideas 
of Society and, as land Values are a reflection of Social Values, or are 
very closely related to them—a “ function ” of them in the mathematical 
sense—they also must change. By stripping off the surface appearance 
of objective reality which a settled social system has given to our custom- 
arily computed landed Values (as if market value expressed the whole of 
reality) it may be possible to get a glimpse of that core of reality which 
lies within. If we can do this we shall be better able to build a new social 
framework applicable to the new situations in which we find ourselves. 
For, let us make no mistake, it is certain that we are in a new and dangerous 
situation. Dr. Peck’s view that a collapse is in sight has been quoted above. 
Eliel Saarinen, an American} with all his countrymen’s optimism and 
vigour, but speaking from the quite different viewpoint of a Town Planner 
and an Architect, sayst: “as long as... the expressive and correlative 
faculties are potent enough to maintain organic order there is life and 
progress of life . . . as soon as this ceases . . . decline and death enters. 
This is true no matter whether it happens in the microscopic tissues of 
cell-structure where cancer causes disintegration, or in the hearts of the 
large cities of to-day where compactness and confusion cause slums to 
spread.” 

I suggest that the squalid form of our cities indicates the false values 
of their developers, of which one was the idea that land was “ worth” 
anything it could be made to fetch. The confirmation and sanction 
of laws which permitted a man to take whatever might be extorted 





* If the comment is made that these observed results were caused by war or famine or plague 
we may well reply that “ caused’ is the wrong word. It is not possible to say which of these three, 
whether revolution in value or political upheaval or personal and economic distress was the cause and 
which the effect. Like the horsemen of the Apocalypse, “ they ride in c¢ ympany ” 

t In fact Saarinen came from Finland to America in 1920. 

t In his exhaustive analysis THE Crry, rrs GROWTH, ITS DEC AY, ITS FUTURE, 
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ON THE NATURE OF VALUE 13 


produced a distortion of city growth amounting sometimes to strangula- 
tion, death and putrefaction and, if the land valuation of new towns is 
not skilfully and harmoniously effected it will just as surely distort their 
growth, however rigid and pretty the surface plan may appear at its 
inception. 

But we must not confuse extortion of price with concentration of value. 

Decentralisation, a splitting up of the city, a spreading out thinly 
of its buildings over a large land area, is a dominant characteristic of 
many modern planned developments and particularly of those derived 
from the Ebenezer Howard School, and is a reaction against the squalor 
which usually accompanies concentration. There is here, however, 
a confusion of ideas which must be avoided if we are to build new valuable 
communities which are not to go a worse way than their predecessors ; for 
while these had an urgent spreading life partly strangled by its very 
exuberance of growth, we may now produce the stagnation of something 
which has never been alive, but has only been forcibly still-born. The 
error is a confusion between concentration and extortion. It has been 
the extortion beyond the “real”? or Community Value and not the 
concentration that has produced the squalor. 

The City owes its wealth and its worth to its concentration. It is 
because the banker and the merchant and the broker, the owner, the 
solicitor, the surveyor, the artist, the musician and the public are so close 
to each other that their eficiency—the ratio of service rendered to energy 
expended—is so much greater in a city. It is because the docks, the 
factory, the market, the railheads, the workers’ dwellings, are strongly 
knit into an intensely living system that the city has such power and 
wealth, such value-to-men or valuc-to-the-community. It is as necessary 
in a City that there should be concentration of vital units as it is in a 
living body. There are certain positions in the City which have an 
enormous Community Value for buildings and it is as foolish to disallow 
building on them in favour of open spaces as it would be to take vital 
organs out of the living body. Air space is undoubtedly important in 
the human body but the proper place for it is in the lungs and not in the 
bowels ; and so it is with the City. Nails permitted to grow into talons 


= = 


become a menace, and elephantiasis or cauliflower ear is a disease and a 
disfigurement ; but even these may be better than muscles so under- 
developed that the spine cannot be held erect nor the food lifted to the 
mouth. 
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Now this Community Value is very closely reflected in the market 
tigures for land value—notwithstanding all the variations imposed by vary- 
ing local conditions and all that has been said about true Community Value. 

By considering the unit of land value we may see some line of reconciliation fo: 
these conflicting ideas. The capital value of land in city areas is usually stated in 
multiples or fractions of the {-foot; thus land suitable for offices is described as worth 
fi, £5, £10, £20 or more per foot superficial area. In suburban areas we use simila: 


terms for “ shop-frontage ” speaking of £10, £20, £50 or more per foot frontage 
but we revert to {’s per acre—f{250, £500, £1,000, £2,000 per acre—for residential 
land. These figures are related only to the net area of land which is for sale or is capable 


of being sold. 

For a good many years practical land valuers have accepted the view 
that land is worth what it is zoned for. Thus if land is zoned for 12 houses 
to the acre and this is allowed to imply 36 flats of any sort (a not uncommon 
if unofficial understanding) then it is worth the capitalised value of the 
ground rent which can be imposed upon or “ covered ” by the net rental 
trom the most expensive development with flats which can be expected 
to let. If the same land is zoned for two houses to the acre and the same 
multiple applied, nothing like the same price, either in capital or by 
way of ground rent, can be expected from 6 flats, and therefore the value 
of the land in the market (and, by inference, its true value) is less.” 

A point so far missed, however, is this: ‘ What other land has to 
serve this land which is the subject of the sale or valuation?” If the 
land is developed with 36 flats, how much other land is required to be 
sterilised in some way or used in some special way because of those 36 
flats? Is it necessary to provide land for more roads? Surely some 
land, somewhere, must belong to those flats by way of recreation ground, 
school, clinic, additional sewage farm even? This land ought to be 
brought into the valuation. It is not enough to say that the increased 
rateable values will pay for these services—the fact is that they will not. 
Only more land will pay for them—by its use for the purposes which 
they require. This is not an argument that such a development is not 
valuable to the Community and that the Community Value of a piece 
of land well suited by its position to be developed densely with flats may 
not be high. The point is that in reckoning this Community Value such 
other land as is required to support its use in this way must be brought 
into the account. , 

In contemplating the beauties of a policy of decentralisation and 


* Although the land might be worth as much for houses—since the houses would be likely t 
be “ better class ”’. 
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ON THE NATURE OF VALUE 1§ 


of satellite town building,* we must not lose sight of the fact that the 
existing land values in an established city are founded on at least a partial 
harmony with social needs, and they cannot be created overnight. Some 
of the value lies in the uniqueness of the site itself, an uniqueness which 
cannot be conferred upon a site elsewhere however carefully that may 
be selected. For example, London has an unique position upon the 
unique river Thames, so that the site of the Bank of England cannot 
be matched for genuine worth anywhere in the world. Some of the 
tactors making for the uniqueness in this case are the relation of the site 
to the lowest river crossing, the great tidal basin, the severance of the 
country into southern and midland portions, the focusing of ancient 
roads from the rich agricultural lands, the slight but commanding eminence, 
the geographical position of the estuary in relation to the Channel and 
to the continent. Such a summary of factors underlines the point that 
the value of urban land lies latent and inherent in the site itself and in 
the relationship between the site and other sources of wealth, and that 
in the past, subject to corrections, Market Value has reflected this true 
worth to the Community. 

The illustration provides a further point. The site of the Bank of 
ingland owes its unique value to its complex relationships ; but this and 
every site in its vicinity also appears to owe a large proportion of its 

value to the fact that the Bank is, in fact, there. Take aw ay the Bank 
itself and the value of the site will drop enormously and indeed in greater 
or less degree so will the value of every site in London. 

We need, however, to be wary of too hasty a judgment. It might 
also be true to say that because of the unique combination of relationships 
which focus in that position it would soon be found absolutely necessary 
to put the Bank back, to build it again, or at any rate to build some other 
institution whose function would be broadly the same. The alternative, 
namely, to transfer “the City” to where the Bank had been moved 
would in sociological if not in physical fact prove flatly impossible, for 
neither the City nor the Bank could floutish in other than the surroundings 
where they have actually grown. We should then be forced to the 
conclusion that the value was inherent in the site independently. The 
truth embodies both these points of view. Value is there but sag 
potentially, in one dimension as it were; it has to be bodied forth 1 


* Not the least of which (to some) is the power to enforce a sale to a development « 
wricultural prices of sufficient land to found the new town and to provide for its expansion 
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objective reality by the addition of other dimensions—the dimensions of 
man’s work and of the slow accretions of the years. Further, following the 
same line of thought, suburban land owes its value almost entirely to 
the nature of its relationship to urban land and to the value of that urban 
land. In considering the subject so far the assumption has been that 
the town is growing; but the question whether the town is growing 
or is static has a very material bearing on the value of urban land and 
a very different bearing on the value of suburban land. 

The technical methods of survey which will accurately delineate 
land values and their movements are not within the scope of this article. 
Their importance in providing a method by which the connection between 
social characteristics and land values can be demonstrated and examined 
should not be overlooked. In the case of a town which has shown steady 
growth for some years with the prospect of continued growth, they would 
enable us to observe alterations in land values which are true in terms 
of worth to she Community and not merely in terms of a rigged and 
speculators’ market and would demonstrate that the Community will 
suffer if it does not recognise the changed values which have arisen from 
the changed historical situation. 

Where the money-equivalent of these changed values should go, 
and who ought to receive the increment in value, is another matter outside 
the present discussion. The point here is that shere are increases in valu 
which are genuinely related to increased worth to the Community and are not the 
mere exploitation sometimes suggested. They ought not to be confused 
with the extortion price which produces squalor. Before we can attempt 
to discover a cure for ills which are only too apparent, we must realise 
the importance of understanding the relationship which exists between 
Land Values and Social Values, and of asserting that there is attaching 
to land a “ Community Value ” which can be discovered. 

The historical situation is moving towards a condition in which all 
values in the Community are being reassessed. In this turmoil, land 
values are caught up and tossed about with the rest. When the waters 
subside it will not be the least important of the tasks for the planners 
and for the builders of the new community to assess afresh, more truly 
and more in harmony with their other creations, the true value to the 
community of that land from which its life comes and upon which alone 
its cities can be built. 
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COMMUNITY INTEGRATION 
AND THE COMMUNITY CENTRES 


By Paut HALmos 
y 


“‘ All real living is meeting ” 
MARTIN BuBeER. 


Tue problem of man’s tragic solitude, which has become so painfully 
acute in modern western mass-society, has been the subject of sociological 
research for some time. The sociologist has enquired into the causes 
and extent of social isolation and put forward recommendations for 
its remedy. !t has not been his primary ix.:crest to establish whether 
sociability was a good thing or a bad one, whether isolation was harmful 
under any circumstances and finally, whether it was possible to plan 
for a new type of neighbourhood life without the creation of a new 
religion of solidarity or the resuscitation of the old. It is not Sociology 
but Social Philosophy that is called upon to examine these questions 
and to give direction to future research. 

The values which count in the making of Community Centres and 
Neighbourhood Units are largely the same values as those of the existing 
social order ; and the contradictions of these values have been imported 
unchanged into the life of the various types of community associations. 
In the era of competitive liberalism, the Christian ideal of the uniqueness 
of the person has been over-stressed and the service of this ideal has 
popularised the display of mannerisms, styles and conventions indicative 
of an independent, self-sufficient personality. From the more or less 
correct judgment that too much sociability is a mark of superficiality, 
it is quite unconsciously deduced that sociability itself js undignified, 
superficial. Let us not forget that Christian virtues have never been 
prominently displayed, if at all, in connection with communal activities, 
gregarious desires, and so on. Neighbourly love is pre-eminently an 
attitude of service and sacrifice without regard to mutuality in the 
relationship. Also Christianity has been, to say the least, neutral to 
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religiously non-committal group-experience ; and when such group- 
experience displayed sufficient vitality to be suspected of paganism it 
was anxiously watched and at the first opportunity criticised by the 
protagonists of the Christian churches. The unworldly ideals and the 
disregard for other people’s—“ the world’s ”—opinion made the believers 
look upon their gregarious cravings, their search for companionship, 
as if they had been the marks of just another failure in virtue and a shallow 
desire for wordly pleasures. It is to be particularly remembered that 
the Christian archetype of virtuous living has been the life of the recluse 
mystic, not of the fraternal, congenial inspirer of group life. 

The individualist ideology of the era of competitive liberalism 
secularised this Christian ideal, that is the ideal of the moral autarchy* 
of the individual. Just as Christianity has not attached any moral signi- 
ficance to the bilateral or multilateral relationship as such, modern 
individualism also posits the ideal of perfection in a strong, self-sutticient 
person who is not incomplete in solitude and who is not craving for 
anything, let alone fellowship. The spectacle of corporate happiness is 
just as nauseating to the individualist as its unpious, ephemeral jollity is 
suspect to the Christian. 

[It is in this atmosphere that man meets his fellowman. He may 
expect some benefit from his fellowman’s approval or some harm from 
his displeasure: even if their relationship is not coloured by business 
or professional interest the participants of the meeting keep a cautious 
eye on their prestige. It is not the prestige of wisdom, serenity and 
good neighbourliness they are protecting but that of conspicuous con- 
sumption and status. Furthermore, there is the spiritual heritage of 
individualism which prescribes the ideal of self-sufficiency and of personal 
autarchy, an ideal which has now been incorporated into the conception 
of social worth: “1 cannot show my need for you, for your love and 
approval because I am supposed to be strong and independent of such 
things”. While first the loneliness of the individual was played up into 
a puritanic virtue, later it was crushed into the melting pot of standardised 
patty- and state-rituals. The individualist’s communion was a narcissistic, 





* By the use of terms like “ moral autarchy ” or “ self-sufficiency” no more self-centredness is 
imputed to Christian attitudes than the pursuit of personal salvation and solitary communion may 
suggest. ““ Kierkegaard’s affirmation, that the Absolute divides rather than unites, is only true in so 
far as it applies to the division and union operative in every-day social life.” (SoLrruDE AND SOCIETY 
by Nicholas Berdyaev, p. 94.) But it is in every-day social life that integration on a more fundamental 
level is sought for. : 
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solitary affair, the political mystic’s communion was a sado-masochistic 
mass-rapture. The latter’s record shows considerable success at group- 
integration, though it is dependent on a dynamism essentially aggressive 
and non-universalistic. ‘The former’s ethics were those of toleration, of 
laisser faire et laisser perdre; he was universalistic in liberties and unconcern. 

The social philosopher’s tremendous exertions to bring about a 
synthesis of these two extremes have failed to formulate the principles 
of an ideology both deeply communalistic and personal. The late 
Professor Karl Mannheim’s speculations were the last words on this 
subject in the sociological wilderness.* He advocated a fusion between 
the two extremes in a most inspiring manner, but had to admit that 
without a New Spirit of spontaneous co-operation the fusion was 
impossible ; and he added that this New Spirit could not be created. 
In his view it could be merely strengthened and fostered when it had 
already manifested itself. The social philosopher’s task is therefore to 
find out whether opportunities can be provided and an institutional 
framework created for the development of a corporate individualism, 
an individualism of service and not of competition, or a spontaneous 
collectivism of persons and not of conscripts. 

Let us first try to present the problem as it appears to the social 
historian and the sociologist. Our civilisation is an inarticulate mass- 
organisation in which the individual has attained an almost complete 
freedom not to belong. Such a state of affairs was inconceivable at former 
stages of our history. In Lewis Mumford’s words : 

“The unattached person during the Middle Ages was one either condemned to exile 
or doomed to death: if alive, he immediately sought to attach himself, at least to a 
band of robbers. To exist, one had to belong to an association : a household, a manor, 
a monastery, a guild; there was no security except in association, and no freedom that 
did not recognise the obligations of corporate life. One lived and died in the style of 
one’s class and corporation.” 

‘A seventeenth century Dutch peasant, in his little village, knew more about the art 
of living in communities than a nineteenth century municipal councillor in London 
or Berlin.” + 

Elton Mayo makes a similar charge against our social order: “ Every 
social group, at whatever level of culture, must face and clearly state 
two perpetual and recurrent problems of administration. It must secure 
for its individual and group membership : (1) the satisfaction of material 
and economic needs ; (2) the maintenance of spontaneous co-operation 





* DIAGNOSIS OF OUR TIME, Chapter VII. 
t CULTURE OF crTTEs, 1940. Chapter I, p. 29 and p. 8. 
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throughout the organisation. Our administrative methods are all pointed 
to the materially effective, none at the maintenance of co-operation.”* 

These examples chosen at random from a spate of contemporary 
literature on the subject give a profile of our way of life which anybody 
can observe at his leisure. The sociological genesis of this result is still 
the subject of enquiry and this enquiry is by no means near its conclusion. 
Here we are not concerned with the social history of the problem but 
with a critical treatment of the values involved. We have stated at the 
outset that the conventional values of social life are strongly individualistic. 
Under the zgis of these values a more thorough integration of com- 
munities is, to say the least, a difficult task. The most we can say is 
that the new values will emerge in the course of applying ourselves to 
the task. We must, however, first ask ourselves: Is it a good thing to 
combat individual isolation and advocate sociability, conviviality and a 
more unreserved participation? Furthermore, even if the reinforcing 
of primary group life is desirable for certain of its benefits, does not 
such an indulgence inevitably lead to the loss of other values which 
spring from the voluntary or enforced privacy of isolated life ? 

The answer to the first question is in the affirmative. Social dis- 
organisation and its correlate, personality disorganisation, have taken 
proportions so menacing that we can no longer reserve encouragement 
for the creativeness of an ascetic privacy, but must, if we mean to sutvive, 
facilitate the revival of a robust primary group life. The Industrial 
Health Research Board of the Medical Research Council published 
a reportt in which they state that unsatisfactory human relations and 
decreased social contacts are the circumstances which most commonly 
give rise to the highest incidence of neurosis. The findings of the Board 
are not surprising; there have been other, similar reports by scores 
of sociologists and psychiatrists. In the light of their testimony we are 
compelled to admit that institutional facilitation of social contacts is 4 
good thing, as it alleviates a certain type of suffering which is so notofl- 
ously common in our present day society. | 

In answering the second question we should first refer to those 


contemporary and recent societies which conjured up a semblance of 


group intimacy in their military and paramilitary units. These are the 
examples quoted when suspicion is expressed that too much organisation 





* SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF AN INDUSTRIAL CIVILISATION. 
t THE INCIDENCE OF NEUROSIS AMONG FACTORY WORKERS, Stationery Office, 1947. 
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COMMUNITY INTEGRATION AND THE COMMUNITY CENTRES 5 


of primary group life and too much institutionalisation of leisure activities 
ultimately leads to the same regimentation of people as has been ex- 
perienced under the totalitarian regimes, and entails a sterilisation of 
culture by the reduction of privacy, variety and solitary contemplation. 
To begin with, it should be pointed out that the sterilisation of culture 
was a consequence of the intolerant, non-universalistic ideology which 
dominated these movements and not of the group intimacy which this 
ideology had created. Furthermore, the character of that group intimacy 
was martial, its conviviality was of the barrack square type and its 
adolescent gallantry was reminiscent of the rituals in a nineteenth century 
officers’ club. Their members had more often than not no ecological 
ties ; and family loyalties were openly opposed or even cancelled out by 
their allegiance to party, army and state. In other words these examples 
are entirely unsuitable to substantiate the charge against the all-inclusive 
activities of community associations. 

But are the activities of community associations really all-inclusive ? 
It is clear that they are by no means comprehensive enough to render 
the services direly needed in our present day society. The therapeutic 
work of these associations is often dilettante and unplanned, and the 
shartd experiences provided by their assemblies have often not risen 
above the level of whist drives and parochial discussion groups. In 
addition to these shortcomings their membership is not sought by the 
professional classes and other sections of the intellectual elite. 

Accordingly it should be the subject of enquiry whether progress 
towards greater inclusiveness could be made on the following lines : 


1. It is not a matter of chance that the most recent forms of 
psychiatric therapy make use of the group as a vehicle of catharsis and 
self-regeneration. As Dr. J. D. Sutherland states, “ ‘social therapy’ 
is now a trend of social scientists”.* The psychiatrists are merely 
adapting their technique to the requirements of the times. Though 
group therapists openly admit that they cannot reasonably expect to 
alter the basic reaction-pattern or undo completely the effects of the 
patient’s traumata, they very confidently claim to be able to restore the 
patient’s self-confidence and his ability to do useful work in society if 
group methods are competently administered. any so-called “ normal ” 
people who are eccentric, unhappy and insecure and who do not recognise 





* Social Therapy: A Trend in Social Scieme by J. D. Sutherland, PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT, 
June-Aug., 1946. 
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their need of treatment, continue to linger on in their withdrawal, stifling 
their own lives and the lives of those in their environment. Or they 
hit out right and left, thundering pseudoscientific “ideologies that are 
convenient carriers of their hates and aggressions. These things are 
all too familiar to us and need no further elaboration. The first task 
of research is therefore to experiment with trained sociotherapists who 
would apply group-psychotherapeutical and psychodramatic methods 
unostentatiously, under the disguise of conventional cultural activities 
within the framework of community associations. Needless to say that 
should such an experiment be successful and lead to the general practice 
of sociotherapy, mental prophylaxis would advance at an unheard of pace. 


2. The suburban and parochial associations can rarely yield to their 
members an experience of unreserved, immediate comradeship and 
infuse into their assemblies a meaning of purposeful co-operation. It 
is of no use saying that these experiences can be obtained in the group 
worship of various denominations. For one thing, the widespread 
agnosticism is a correlate of social disorganisation, a process which the 
churches have completely failed to reverse. Secondly, even if the churches 
were more effective they would merely cut up the horizontal strata of 
society into vertical denominational slices. There are many parishes 
which have been doing community work on the conventional lines of 
excursions, dances, socials, and so on, but their incidental therapy remains 
what it has been for centuries: a self-perfectionist, salvationist pre- 
occupation, out of touch with the integrative needs of a community as 
a whole. Nevertheless it would be futile to contemplate a fundamental 
consensus and co-operation within the community independently of 
those who are the traditional professors of a unifying faith. The political 
and economic exigencies of our age demand unprecedented co-operation, 
discipline and service from the individual. “ Only a generation which 
has been educated through religion, or at least on the religious level, 
to discriminate between immediate advantage and the lasting issues of 
life will be capable of accepting thé sacrifice which a properly planned 
democratic order must continually demand from every single group 
and individual in the interests of the whole.”* The second task of research 
should therefore be to formulate those conditions under which the 
chutches would be prepared to participate in the work of community 





* K. Mannheim, of. cif., p. 102. 
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centres provided that they accept the psychiatric therapy (“ Sociotherapy ”) 
of the latter and reduce their interdenominational differences to the 
highest possible consensus while concerned with the group as a whole. 


3. It has been tacitly accepted that those catered for by community associations 
are members of the lower and lower-middle classes: people who could not affiliate 
spontaneously to any group owing to the absence of group activities or because of 
their own inhibitions. The intellectual clite, the aristocracy, the commercial and 
industrial upper-middle and upper classes continue to partake of a diffuse, occasional, 
party-type of social life which is by no means always sustained by common interest but 
very often issues from a mere similarity of status. On the other hand the social isolate 
of the upper-middle and middle classes remains a cinderella of social opportunities : 
he cannot adapt himself to the customary standards and tastes of a community associa- 
tion and at the same time, owing to an absence of favourable contacts or some personality 
disturbance, he cannot find his place in his own class-groups. Two lines of thought 
issue from the foregoing observations : 


(2) Two different types of group-belonging are perpetuc.cing themselves in broader, 
novel forms: the first is the inheritor of the social life of the court, the feudal manor 
and the bourgeois salon, the second is the modern institutionalised successor of the 
village green assemblies.* Such a division of social life on the intellectual level is 
inevitable, but even here its total exclusiveness cannot be justified by intellectual con- 
siderations. The existing division, however, by no means follows intellectual criteria. 
Presumption and fastidious snobbery play a substantial part in the formation of exclusive 
groups. In the interests of a fundamental unity it is highly desirable that community 
associations should work out techniques to popularise their activities in middle and 
upper-middle class circles and build a common platform of group-contact for all those 
who reside in an ecological unit. It is not suggested that a common platform should 
be used to discourage a simultaneous social grouping on the higher intellectual levels ; 
but it is necessary that that platform should possess a more fundamental social reality 
for all than any other in the community. The structural heritage of our society does 
not, of course, lend itself easily to such changes. But it would be hypocritical to advocate 
a deeper integration of the group without a corresponding insistence on a radical, though 
progressive structural change. 


(6) The community association itself must undergo changes to be ready to receive 
a broader variety of people than it is capable of drawing into its circlenow. The middle 
class isolate cannot find his place within the fold of the association because he lacks social 
awareness and an unsophisticated responsiveness to assist him in the usual situation. 
But it is not unlikely that the suitably trained staff of an association could inspire such 
a novice to participate without condescension through allotting: him functions of 
responsibility and, above all, through acquainting him with the absorbing, very reward- 
ing work of sociotherapy in which he could perhaps participate. 





* The inn-tavern-pub line of development continues. An examination of its community integrating 
function requires a separate study, as it is stil) controversial whether the decisive motive of attendance 
at these places is alcoholic or social. 
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The shird task of research is a less pretentious one than the first two. It should 
seek to answer questions which have been somewhat negiected by sociological literature : 
What are the non-intellectual factors of exclusiveness in society ?* Are these factors 
indispensable values of our culture ? And finally, is it justifiable to aim at their elimina- 
tion through economic-structural changes or otherwise ? 

The implications of the last question call up in our minds two further considerations, 
(i) Even the more enlightened social ameliorists of the nineteenth and early twentieth 
century could not but be pre-occupied with problems of wealth, wages, working hours, 
and so on, because exploitation, squalor and ignorance showed up the priority of 
material needs in glaring colours. For their pre-occupation the social reformers should 
not be reproached. But in our age we demand from them more than a calculus of 
economics. They should by now, in the middle of the twentieth century, have a 
reasonable margin of time and energy for other equally essential realities which are not 
dependent altogether on material betterment: reorganisation of communal living, 
preventive mental hygiene, and education for social skills.f (ii) On the other hand, 
it would be of incalculable advantage to our understanding of these issues if opportunities 
were given to unprejudiced observers to examine whether economic collectivisation 
in the U.S.S.R. has ied to genuine social collectivisation ? We have no reliable accounts 
of the incidence of neurosis in that country, of the frequency of social isolation and of the 
character and depth of community integration. An observer would have to be extremely 
cautious in the examination of the latter as it is of first-rate importance for us to know 
to what degree this community integration is reinforced by the central authority. 

In our western society, the basic pattern of living is rigidly home-centred : the 
daily or nightly retirement into solitude or the family circle demonstrates clearly the 
only things that have remained really concrete and tangible to western man, his freedom 
in privacy and his belonging to the family circle. One lives one’s life in the family and 
one has social contacts, makes social excursions, instead of the other way round ; that 
is, instead of living in society and withdrawing from it occasionally according to one’s 
need. This discrimination may appear to many a matter of perspective and of limited 
significance. But this is not the kind of alternative which confronts us when we are 
viewing a black ring round a white circle: is the white circle on a background of 
black or is the black ring on a background of white ?_ In our case the black ring of social 
isolation is the background. The people of mass-society regard their homes as a base 
of operations ; the base is at least conventionally thought to be constant, defined and 
reliable, while social excursion and contact are fortuitous, unpredictable. In other words 
the basic social reality is the solitary individual or at best the unpopulous modern family. 

The summum bonum is not to be sought in a sloppy, formless conviviality. After 
all, nourishment or food is a necessity but Over-eating or gluttony is harmful, sickening 
and ugly. The right diet of social contact will emerge from a situation sufficiently 
balanced to free the individual from a greed for social approval and sufficiently free to 
allow him many-sided orientations. The right diet, the Middle Way, cannot be laid 
down in advance. 








* A more comprehensive and up-to-date account is desirable than Thorstein Veblen’s THE THEORY 
OF THE LEISURE CLASS (1899). 


tT Cf. Paul Halmos: Psychiatric Aid in the Grammar Schools in MENTAL HEALTH, July, 1947. 
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THE MENDE FARMING HOUSEHOLD" 
By K. L. Lrrrte 


Rice is the main staple food of the Mende people of Sierra Leone,t 
and its production, which is carried out mainly on upland farms, i.c., 
on rising ground or on ground from which the surface rain water drains 
or soon evaporates, is the principal form of agricultural activity. Rice 
is also grown in swamps ; but it is regarded largely as a supplementary 
activity in Mende country, and the data given below are exclusive of it. 

The general rule is that every male Mende person, who is old enough 
to have gained farming experience, is entitled to work a plot of his own. 
This, however, is not “‘ farming ”, as the Mende understand it. “ Farm- 
ing,” to them, implies a social as well as an occupational function. It 
implies and requires not only technical experience, wives, and other 
forms of capital, but the social backing of the community. It depends, 
in the first place, upon the existence of a permanent household, organised 
specifically for the purpose, and in the second re upon the farmet’s 
ability to draw upon local ties of mutuality and common service. The 
latter consideration is bound up with the question of status as well as 


kinship. 


I, TRADITIONAL BASIS OF THE FARMING HOUSEHOLD 


In fact, a full understanding of the modern organisation and socio- 
logical function of the farming household is difficult to obtain from 
the varied system which exists in Mende country to-day. It is necessary 
to take into account the institution upon which the present farming 
organisation is indigenously based. This is known as the mawei. The 


nearest English equivalent of mawei, etymologically speaking, is “ our 
* This article is based on field work material which the author gathered in the Sierra Leone 

Protectorate in 1944-46 in the course of an ethnological investigation under the auspices of the Wyse 

Studentship in Social Anthropology, of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of the Colonial Social Science 

Research ouncil, q ; 

_ + No accurate figures as to the size of the Mende population are available, but it is possible that 

it numbers in Sierra Leone, exclusive of Liberia, nearly three-quarters of a million. 
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house ”, from mu pelei.* There is an interesting, if rather slight, 
resemblance between the mwawei and the European feudal manor.} 

In the old days the slaves captured in war were set down to cultivate 
land for their masters, or to clear virgin forest or “bush”. Houses 
were built for them, wives found among other slaves, and villages grew 
up adjacently, as a rule, to the house and compound of their owner. 
A single village, originating in this way, constituted a mawei, and might 
comprise as many as 40 houses with a population of some 120 people. 
The slaves worked almost entirely for the benefit of the owner of the 
mawei. He fed them out of the proceeds of the farms they made for 
him and his family. Farm-work was organised on the basis of “ women’s 
houses ”’, or pe waisia (sing. pe wa). The mawei-owner housed his wives 
and female slaves in a hut of their own. If there were a large number 
of them, more than one such pe wa were required. Each women’s house 
was responsible for making its own farm. A number of male slaves were 
allotted to it,] and they carried out the heavier work, including the hewing 
down of trees. The work was supervised by the head wife ; and in the 
case of a number of women’s houses, each one was under the charge of 
a senior wife. ‘Women who were free-born, such as sisters and daughters, 
did no work in the fields, but spent their time cooking and spinning 
and dyeing thread. The fact that their hands were always black with 
dye was a sign of their status. 

Sons of the owner of the mawei helped in its supervision, until they 
were considered old enough to have charge of a household of their own. 
Then, provided they had their father’s favour, they would be given a 
number of slaves with whom to start a mawei on their own. The son 
remained directly under patriarchal control, and following the principle 
of family law, both his mawei, and any fresh land which it had brought 
under cultivation, were considered the property of his father. It was 
tare for two full-grown brothers to belong to the same mawei; because 


*In Mende, ‘ p’ following ‘u’ becomes ‘ w’, the ‘1’ is dropped, and the phrase, through 4 
process of elision and contraction, becomes mawei. Thus, mu pelei—mu wei—ma wei. 

+ The characteristics of the manorial system which may be compared with the following des- 
cription of the mawei are : (!) The manorial system consists in the peculiar connexion between two 
agrarian bodies, the settlement of villagers cultivating their own fields, and the home estate of the lord 
tacked on to this settlement and dependent on the work supplied by it. (2) A class of servants who 
collect and supervise the dues and services of the peasants, i.e., gathering of tribute, supervision of 
labour service. (3) The free holders who are outside manorial labour and constitute the main inter 
course between village and demesne. 

¢ The complement is said to have been 12 male slaves to 12 women. 
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THE MENDE FARMING HOUSEHOLD 3 


a brother, or any other member of a family of free men, considered it 
a humiliation to put himself under the domination of another person. 
Nevertheless, freemen who had fallen upon evil days, through debt or 
some other reason, sometimes sought the protection of another man’s 
mawei. On the death of the owner of the mawei, the property was 
inherited, with other forms of family property, in the usual way, by the 
deceased’s brothers and children, and the slaves themselves had, of 
course, very little say in the matter. 

The ‘system appears to have worked strictly on patriarchal lines. 
Individual maweisia, controlled by a group of younger brothers or sons, 
provided the head of the family with produce and any labour he required. 
He, in turn, upheld the interests and prestige of those junior to himself. 
The individual in charge of a mawei was responsible for the welfare of 
his slaves and of other members of his immediate household. In short, 
there was a delegation of patriarchal authority and paternal responsibility 
downwards. The group itself was known as uloko, and the head of 
it kulokwui, from kuwui meaning “ compound ”, i.e., “in whose hands 
the compound is”. The group took its name from the fact that the 
houses of the individual mawei holders enclosed a common compound 
in which stood the Au/okwui’s seme. (The seme is a resting place, usually 
with a thatched roof and open sides).* 

The kulokwui settled disputes and other troubles between members 
of the group, and might be expected to negotiate the engaging of a wife. 
His authority extended over the general affairs of the free-born members 
of the group, just as the wawei holders were responsible for the conduct 
of their slaves. 


2. STRUCTURE OF THE MODERN HOUSEHOLD 


The modern basis of the farming household is the simple conjugal 
family of the farmer and his wives and children. This is supported, 
in the case of larger units, by junior brothers and their wives, more 
distant relatives, and other dependants, including “ strangers”, settled 
on the farmer’s land. Its composition and size ranges from the large 
extended family of the latter kind, consisting of up to fifty men, women, 


* Traditionally, a large town is made up of a number of individual hunuisia, perhaps as many as 
16, hence the expression seme Jokobui—‘* The posts of the house”, i.e., the town, considered in terms 
of the individual Auwuisia. This is still the familiar pattern in up-country towns which have been less 
affected by social changes. 
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and children, to the small conjugal type of family, consisting merely of 
a man and his wife or wives, or of a couple of brothers and their wives. 
Structurally, it approximates much more closely to a kindred than to 
a lineage or any other sub-species of a clan. Relatives of wives are 
commonly included, take an equal share in the economic proceeds with 
the consanguine relatives who are of the same age-status as themselves, 
and participate fully in all the religious, social, and other activities of 
the group. 

Again, although the farming household is organised, and functions, 
broadly speaking, as a single economic and productive unit, it is not 
always socially compact. The more important and well-established 
families and descent groups are able, in consequence of their large owner- 
ship of land, to command the services of an extra number of relatives 
and other dependants. Quite often, therefore, each senior member of 
such a family, including, on occasion, the senior women, is at the head 
of his or her own farming household. These “ big men” live in the 
town for most of the year, along with one or more of their wives and 
children. They visit their farming households and the farm only for the 
main operations, such as brushing, felling, weeding, harvest, etc., of 
when the occasion demands. A younger brother, a son, or some other 
suitable person resides on the spot, and has general charge over farming 
atrangements, including the direction of work and minor domestic 
affairs. Any important matter has to be reported or referred to the 
town. In such a case, the farming household, in terms of those who 
live together and work on the farm, consist of the “ big man’s ” junior 
wives, younger children, other relatives by marriage, and “ settlers”. 

A household of this kind, containing members of the extended 
family, usually occupies a group of adjacent houses, placed in the form 
of a circle and enclosing a compound. If the head of the h« yusehold 
resides on the spot, he has a “sleeping house ” for himself—a single- 
roomed, round house. The younger women of the household also have 
their own house, which they share with the children, and there are one 
or two houses for the men, such as younger relatives and the “ work- 
men”, i.e., settlers and other dependants. There may be one or two 
more houses, in addition, which are occupied by older women, such as 
the head of the household’s own mother, or the wife of his deceased 
father. The more old-fashioned “ women’s house” is usually a large 
oval-shaped house with very solidly-built mud walls, and contains a single 
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THE MENDE FARMING HOUSEHOLD 5 


< 


room, or “parlour”.* In this, some eight or even a dozen women 
sleep on stick beds. About half a dozen children sleep with them on 
the beds, according to their size, or lie on mats on the mud floor. The 
room contains a hearth of three flat stones, where a fire is kept burning 
most of the day and even during the night, for purposes of cooking 
and warmth. Fishing baskets and other paraphernalia hang from 
the rafters on which hampers of cotton, bennisseed, etc., are also 
stored. 


3. RELATIONS WITHIN THE HOUSEHOLD 


During the busier periods of the farming season, the household 
lives together communally. Food is prepared tor the group as a whole 
under the direction of the “ big wife”, who supervises its distribution. 
The etiquette is for her to carry the first bowl over to her husband, and 
he calls his age-mates to it. Another bow! is provided for the younger 
men, and a further one for the women. The younger children either 
sit and eat with the head of the household, or wait for the remnants. 
The womenfolk take it in turns to cook. At other times, outside the 
busy seasons, food is prepared separately by the women for their respective 
husbands and children, if the household is a large one. 

The extent to which domestic help is given in the larger kind of 
household depends entirely upon the degree of intimacy prevailing 
among its members. The same applies to the communal sharing of 
private property, such as dresses, lamps, eating utensils, etc. The use 
of certain articles, such as a shitt, and individual services are sometimes 
charged for by both sexes. Small ‘ dashes’ are also given, particularly 
to senior members of the group, in recognition of help and advice. 

At the same time, however large the group, classificatory terms, 
such as “ brother ” and “ sister ”, are employed reciprocally throughout. 
Their usage is irrespective of the biological relationships of the individuals 
concerned and has the implication of blood relationship, particularly 
so far as sexual conduct is concerned. For this reason, .inter-marriage 
between established members of the household is very rare, even when 





_ * Experimentation in the building of women’s houses has produced a rectangular type, consisting 
of a parlour, and a single room for the head wife, and equipped with windows. The dimensions of 
three such modern pe waisia at Mobai were, in terms of feet, 24 x 40; 28 x If ; and 20x 32. The older 
type - no windows and is entered by a door at either side. One such house was approximately 18 ft. 
x 30 ft, 
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no question of simongama (incest) technically arises.* It is quite common, 
however, for a female member to marry a “ stranger”, or any other 
individual who has recently joined the group and who does not fall 
within one of the proscribed categories of mating relationship. 


4. PRESENT SOCIOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE MAWEI 


To some extent, therefore, social arrangements in connection with 
farming in Mende country to-day recapitulate the general structure and 
organisation of earlier times, as described above. One obvious difference 
is that the place of the slaves is now taken by the dependants, paid work 
people, and junior relatives of the head of the household. The term 
mawei Survives, but it has a somewhat different meaning, if only for this 
reason. It is applied, nowadays, as a rule, only to those farming house- 
holds which fulfil certain criteria as to size and the social status of their 
head. One such stipulation is that the owner of a mamwei, or mawei-mul, 
as he is termed, should possess at least four wives. This means that 
younger members of the community, who are ambitious, can acquire 
the position, but it requires diligence and hard work. The process 
may be described briefly as follows. 

Bridewealth for a young man’s first wife is usually paid by his father, 
or some other senior relative, or by his “land lord”, if he is working 
as a member of some other person’s household. With the help of this 
wife, he cultivates a plot of ground in order to make a bu/ei farm, as it is 
known (see later paragraph), cuts down palm kernels, and sets traps. 
With the money earned, and perhaps with further assistance from his 
relatives, he acquires a second wife. The two of them assist him to 
make more money by spinning cotton, petty trading, etc., and he will 
then go again to his father or “land lord”. This time the latter replies, 
“Oh, you are quite capable of getting another wife for yourself ”’. He 
perseveres and is able, bye and bye, to findathird woman. The following 
year, he says to his “ big wife”, “I like such and such a girl; let us 
make a larger farm this year”. After harvest, that season, he sells all the 
rice they have in the barn and thus obtains his fourth wife. 

* Simongama has, however, a much wider meaning than the European conception of incest. It 
comprises a number of well-defined prohibited relationships, which include, from the man’s point of 
view, any woman who has suckled him, as well as his wife’s sister, father’s brother’s daughter, etc, 
and the close relatives of any woman with whom he has already had intercourse. It also covers a number 
of “ non-sexual ” forms of behaviour, such as sitting on the bed of one’s sister, etc. 
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He is ready now to start a mawei of his own, particularly if he has 
worked well on his father’s own &paa wa,* and has shown himself capable 
of managing it, in the latter’s absence. And so he goes to the head of 
the family, and says, “ Well, father, I would like you to release me, so 
that I can become an independent man myself ”. 

Qualifications as to the size and working strength of the household 
may be waived in the case of an individual who has inherited an historic 
mawei, or in the case of households which have fallen from strength 
through natural causes. Quite often, dependants of the mamei and of 
the mawei-mui are former slaves of the family concerned, and the previous 
system is reflected further in that the title of mamwei-mui is sometimes 
reserved exclusively for those who can claim descent from the former 
slave-owning and socially superior class. In short, to be recognised 
as the owner of a mawei is still a matter of some prestige. In the case 
of a younger man, it signifies that he has arrived at the stage where he 
can stand on his own feet. Henceforward, his status is that of a senior 
member of the community, e.g., as an elder of the town. 


§. DUTIES AND OBLIGATIONS WITHIN THE HOUSEHOLD 


The modern system has also undergone modification in respect of 
reciprocal duties and obligations between the head of the household and 
the members of it. In theory, the services of the latter are entirely at 
his disposal. Their primary duty is to make his kpaa wa, or “ family farm”, 
as it is also called. They are also expected to collect palm fruit and press 
palm oil for him, build and re-thatch his house, keep his compound in 
repair, work his coffee, cocoa, etc., and hunt and fish for him. In addition 
to their share of farm-work, the women are expected to spin thread, 
dye cloth, etc. Members also work on the swamp farm, if one is made. 

In return for the proceeds of these activities, the head of the house- 
hold provides its members with clothing at certain times during the 
year. The men are remunerated in this way at brushing time, i.e., the 
start of the season, and at Ramadan, if the household is a Moslem one ; 


* Kpaa wa means literally “ big farm” and the term is reserved for the farm which is made for a 
“ big man”, usually the head of the family. rT Aa 

The first “ proper” farm a young man makes is termed ghaina (from gbele—joke). T his implies 
that the farm in question is an experimental or practice farm. The same expression is applied to an 
individual who has given up farming for a time and returns to it at a later date. It signities that he 
is lacking seed rice, implements, etc. 
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the women at weeding time, at Ramadan, and again at harvest. The 
men may also be allotted small plots of ground on which to grow rice 
and cassada for themselves. These, as mentioned above, are known 
as bulei farms (pl. buleisia). The term, it is important to note, is an 
indication of the status of the individual concerned as well as the size 
of the plot, which is generally no more than two or three acres.* 
Sometimes, the head wife, or other senior women members of the house- 
hold, is also allowed to make a bulei, and junior male members of the 
household are expected to do the heavier work for them. The buli 
is looked upon as a private undertaking as opposed to the “ family 
farm”, and the proceeds from it accrue entirely to the individual who 
makes it. The small crops grown, such as cassada, okra, and other 
vegetables, can be marketed locally. The women are expected to report 
any sales they make, but are usually allowed to keep the money, with 
which they buy some small piece of finery for themselves, or put it towards 
the society (initiation) expenses of a son or daughter. 

One of the main objects of the bul/ei, however, is to enable the 
individual to feed himself and his wife and children, if he has any. It 
should also provide the 9/- House Tax demanded by the Government. 
The proceeds of the &paa wa are for the head of the household or manei. 
The rice is to feed him and his own conjugal family, but it also serves 
as a general reserve for the whole household and provides seed for the 
next sowing. 

In cases where the household runs on patriarchal lines, the head 
of it not only supervises farming arrangements, but has complete juris- 
diction over its members. He settles disputes, makes rules about the 
conduct of domestic affairs, and may impose small fines. He pays House 
Tax on behalf of male adult members, and is responsible for the behaviour 
of the group as a whole to the wider community. This means that he 
may be called upon to settle a fine or a debt. The money is taken out 
of the general proceeds of the season, gained, for example, through the 
sale of palm oil and palm kernels. He may also advance money as bride- 
wealth for a wife on behalf of the younger men. 

In other cases, duties and services vary or are more elastic. Some- 
times, a smaller-sized household gives its time exclusively to the making 





* Such a farm would still be spoken of as a budei, even if it were to exceed in acreage and number of 


bushels sown on the £paa wa. In other words, to make a bu/ei does not constitute a proper attempt 
at farming. 
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of the family farm and to the other requirements of the head of the house- 
hold. Traditional obligations are fulfilled more regularly in areas 
relatively remote from the Railway Line and the Colony area. Some- 
times, the male members give only periodical help, for example, on the 
main operations, such as felling, hoeing, etc., of the rice farm. Some- 
times, they are allowed to cut palm kernels exclusively for themselves 
and are left to find their own clothes and those of their wives. In other 
cases, they may be available for two or three days out of the week, 
or they may divide work on the &paa wa with work on their own 
bulei plots. 


6. EFFECT OF OUTSIDE FACTORS ON FARMING ORGANISATION 


In general, increased opportunities to earn a supplementary living 
outside farming, on contractor’s work in one of the larger towns or 
in petty trading, for example, constitute the main factor in the changing 
situation.* They go a long way towards explaining why the number 
of individuals who find it necessary to live with or to attach themselves 
to a mawei is much smaller than in the past, and why the amount of 
domestic control exercised over them is less. A young man has no longer 
to depend upon the goodwill of the elders, if he wants a wife preparatory 
to making his own farm. He can gain the money for bride wealth in 
other ways, and can often please himself as to whether he should remain 
a member of his father’s household or strike out on his own, helped, 
perhaps, by a younger brother or a relative of his wife. 

How far the above circumstances, including the War, have led 
to a significant desertion of the land, it would be difficult to estimate. 
A considerable decrease in the size of the farming household may be 
taken for granted so far as the more “ urbanised ” areas are concerned, 
but this does not necessarily mean that the number of persons working 


* Events connected with the recent War, such as recruitment for the Army, the demand for labour 
on constructional work in the Freetown area, etc., should also be borne in mind though, unlike forms 
of local industry, they have had the effect of removing men more completely from the land. It is notable 
that in some urban areas of the Protectorate itself, a large number of the younger men do not entirely 
forsake farming, but tend to combine it with some other form of employment. 

The effect of similar conditions on women in relation to farm work is described at greater length 
by the writer elsewhere in “ The Changing Position of Women in the Sierra Leone Protectorate " 

ifrica. Jan. 1948. Desertion of the land by women is just as serious a problem from the point of 
view of the farmer because of their preference for someone, as a husband, who through working on 
a town job is able to provide cash or its equivalent at regular intervals. 
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on the land is also much less. The smaller size of the household may be 
counterbalanced by an increase in the number of households themselves. 
In the district around Bo—the most urbanised part of the Protectorate— 
the average size of some 180 farming households was 2 men and 2 women, 
exclusive of children below the age of maturity. Seventy-eight per cent. 
of these households contained no more than 2 women and sixty-three 
per cent. contained no more than 2 men. In districts up country, where 
the older system and traditions still largely survive, the average household 
size in a number of very much smaller samples was as follows (number 
of households in parentheses) : 


Men Women Children® 

9.5 10.0 8.4 (6) 
4.6 4.0 3.8 (5) 
9.0 8.0 5.8 (8) 
6.2 9.8 4.4 (5) 
9.0 10.5 ? (17) 


These may be compared again with two further examples from 
“urbanised ” areas where the average size of household was respectively 
3.0 men, 3.0 women, and 3.4 children, and 5.3 men, 4.3 women, and 
3.0 children. 

In districts up country, where the older system and traditions still 
largely survive, the average household size in a number of very small 
‘samples was as follows (number of households in parentheses) : 


Men Women Children® 

9-5 10,0 8.4 (6) 
4.6 4.0 3.8 (5) 
9.0 8.0 5.8 (8) 
6.2 9.8 4.4 (5) 
9.0 10.5 ? (17) 


These may be compared again with the following further samples 
where the conditions are more “ urbanised ” : 


Men Women Children 
3.0 3.0 3-4 (8) 
5-3 4:3 3.0 (6) 


There is general agreement among the Mende that farms were 
formerly much larger in size than they are to-day. The size of a farm 








* “Children,” in the present context, includes boys and girl from the age at which they are 
able to give general help on the farm, i.e., from 6 or 7 years of age, to 15 or 16, 
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is popularly estimated always in bushels of rice sown. A well-known 
saying is that in the “old days” a piece of shirting which had been 
thoroughly soaked in water at one end of the farm could be carried across 
it on the head, and would be completely dry before the opposite end was 
reached. The size of a farm is also an added mark of social and farming 
prestige. It is an indication of the farmer’s “ strength”, measured, 
not only in terms of the men and women in his own household, but 
in the labour and services he can generally command. This is perhaps 
less so to-day than in former times, when the chief and the sub-chicks 
were entitled to labour from their respective chiefdom and sections. 
Nowadays, the outside help necessary for working a large area of bush 
can be obtained for cash, and lacks, therefore, the same symbol of political 
position. 


7. ARRANGEMENTS OVER OUTSIDE HELP 


From the point of view of getting the farm worked, the general 
availability of labour is as important a factor as the actual size of the 
household. Except in the case of a small plot of ground, the preliminary 
operations of brushing, felling, and clearing the forest, followed by 
burning the litter and hoeing the ground, impose a task which, under 
the primitive methods used, is beyond the strength of anything but a 
large group of men, working together in unison. The general practice, 
therefore, is to perform the initial and heavier operations intensively 
in a matter of three or four days’ continuous work with the help of as 
much labuur as can be obtained outside the household. Help is also 
required in connection with the subsequent weeding and harvesting, 
but the latter operations are usually spread over a much longer period. 
In the case of weeding, the presence of a large number of women in 
the household may obviate the need of extra assistance. 

The question of assistance outside members of the household is 
bound up with the general trend, mentioned above, in the farming life. 
It may be obtained in a variety of ways and on a variety of conditions, 
which depend upon the status of the farmer and the locality concerned. 
It is governed very largely by local custom as well as by ties of kinship 
and kinship etiquette. ky 

As a general rule, the head of the household or the mawei-mu, expects 
outside help primarily from the husbands of his daughters, and from his 
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nephews, i.e., the sons of his sister. There is also a general obligation on 
any other junior relatives living in the district to answer his call. He also 
expects to be helped by any people who have settled on his. land, irrespec- 
tive of whether they are members of his actual household. This applies also 
to other dependants, such as former domestic slaves and their descendants. 
Remuneration is usually confined, in these cases, to the mid-day meal of 
rice, fish, oil, etc., with which the mawei-mui provides all his workers and 
helpers, including members of his own household. Sometimes, the 
provision of the meal is supplemented by a small gift, such as a few 
leaves of tobacco. In some areas, relatives are paid cash for their services, 
but arrangements of this kind fall under a different category, that of 
wage labour. 


8. COMMUNAL HELP 


There are various forms of communal help and ways of obtaining 
it. A traditional way open to a person of importance is through the 
Poro initiation society. If the society is in session locally, a “ big man” 
may send a —— to the Sowa (head official), and the Poro “ spirit ”, in 
the shape of the young initiates, comes over to his farm and “ ploughs ”, 
i.e., hoes, it for him. In upper Mende country, there is an institution 
known as kugbe meaning “strength”. The young men and women 
assemble at brushing, hoeing, and harvest time at each farm in the district 
in turn. They work only in the service of persons owning a mami, and 
are rewarded, in the usual way, by food and drink. There is also the 
bembe which is known throughout Mende land. In this case, the young 
men band together and offer their services to local farmers on an economic 
basis for the hoeing. In middle Mende country, the size of such bands 
probably does not exceed a dozen men, but in parts of upper Mende, 
the bembe-blaisia number as many as fifty or sixty, and include women as 
well as men.* The women follow the men and gather up the weeds 
torn up by the men’s hoes. Yet another form of communal labour is 
tewa_yenge— by turn labour”. In this case, individual maweisia, or even 


* Sometimes these bembe-blaisia consist of non-Mende young men from another part of the Pro- 
tectorate. In one such case, a group of Susu who had fallen on evil days after trading their sheep, 
formed such a club. The proceeds earned by the bembe are shared out according to seniority. There 
are examples of the bembe also operating on the lines of a co-ope: stive credit society. In one case, members 
= in 3d. each per day and shared out at the end of the year. They advanced credit on the basis of the 

frower repaying 6/— for the 5/— advanced. This rate of interest, incidentally, is usual over small 


loans and is apparently independent of the length of time the debt remains outstanding. 
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whole villages, work on each other’s farms in turn. Nothing is paid in 
cash for this mutual exchange of services. Finally, there is a compulsory 
form of communal service whereby the sub-chief or town chief may 
order the people in his district to harvest each other’s farms in 
turn. 

In the more urbanised areas near the Railway Line, communal labour 
is rare, and help outside the household has to be obtained on a cash 
basis. Sometimes, cash is paid even to members of the household for 
making the mawei-mui’s bulei. The daily rate of wage is 1/— in the case 
of men, and 9d. or 6d. in the case of women. Occasionally, as much as 
1/3 is paid to the men and 1/— to the women. Though outside help 
on the farm is remunerated in this way, for every other operation, including 
building the rice barn, an exception is made, usually in the case of harvest. 
On this occasion, the custom known as /wre/ is still observed and payment 
is made in kind. One or two members of each group of helpers are 
allowed to carry away for the party the rice which they personally cut 
each day. 

Arrangements for obtaining help on the farm may therefore be 
summarised as follows : 

(2) Contract for the job. The farmer engages a party to perform 
a particular operation, such as the hoeing, and hands over an agreed 
sum at the end of it to the leader of the group. The bembe in middle 
Mende country is an example of this. An alternative example is when a 
farmer engages a group of individuals, perhaps the men of a whole town 
or village, and ‘ dashes’ the person in charge of them at the end of the 
job. The ‘ dash’ is partly nominal, but usually is also fairly substantial 
in amount. 

(4) Contract at a daily wage. The farmer engages a number of 
workers as a group, and agrees to pay them at a daily wage per individual. 
He hands over the amount due at the end of the work. This is the most 
general arrangement in getting specific operations, such as brushing, 
performed. 

(c) Engagement of workers individually at a daily wage of, say, 
1/— per day. 

(d) Engagement of “ free” labour on the basis of mutually under- 
stood reciprocity. The sewa _yenge, when households work on each other’s 
farms “ by turn”, is an example of this. 
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(e) Engagement of individual persons on the basis of a smail gift 
or ‘dash’, as an acknowledgment of the service rendered. Sometimes 
the sewa yenge is also conducted in this way, on the basis of say, a 1/- 
‘dash ’ to the individual who brings the helpers. 


(f) Engagement of workers on the basis of their “keep ” alone. 
This applies mainly to relatives and dependants, but also covers, in a 
sense, members of the household themselves. From the workers’ point 
of view, it is often an acknowledgment, as in (g) of the employer's 
patronage. 

(g) Engagement of labour through political patronage. Help 
obtained by “big men” from the Poro society is an example of this 
traditional method. 


The only common pattern running through these arrangements 1s 
the fact, as mentioned above, that the farmer provides food for everyone 
who works for him. Occasionally, even this is “ commuted ”, if he is 
particularly short of rice. 


« 


9. RELATION OF “ EMPLOYER” TO “‘ EMPLOYEES ” 


In the “legal ” sense, the farmer incurs liability for any harm which 
may befall outside workers while they are on his farm. For example, 
if a man is injured by a tree falling on him, he may expect the farmer 
to compensate him. In practice, however, the farmer could probably 
claim that the injury was the result of some ritual infraction on the part 
of the individual concerned. The principle in this matter is quite clear, 
and it is seen in the case of members of the mawei. By working for the 
mawei, they place themselves under its care. In other words, the head 
of the mawei assumes full responsibility for them.* 

The duty of the worker is to do whatever is reasonably required of 
him by the farmer. This is construed in terms of finishing the work he 
has undertaken rather than in hours of work. Naturally, he is expected 
to observe the general ritual of farming and any of the farmer’s personal 
prohibitions and practices. Omission, in this respect, may bring down 
harm not only on the culprit but on the farm and on everyone attached to 
it and working on it. 


* It is subtly recognised that the person for whom a man works becomes the latter’s guardian 
for the period of the engagement. 
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10. INTERRELATION OF SIZE OF HOUSEHOLD AND SIZE OF FARM 


The fact that family land is often geographically dispersed means 
that the farms and plots of the family or farming household are also 
scattered over quite a wide area. Sometimes, the “ big farm” belonging 
to family A is more than a mile by bush path from their homestead and 
immediately adjacent to the “ big farm ” or the swamp farm of someone 
in quite another village. At the same time, individual members of family 
A have plots a mile or two away in either direction, while interspersed 
may be one or two farms belonging to a third village or to someone 
in the neighbouring town. 

Again, the fact that the town proper, in terms of individual Ampuisia 
comprising it, includes various satellite villages, means that farms adjacent 
to the village are worked partly by the villagers themselves and partly 
by people from the town. These points, and the last one in particular, 
are exemplified on the attached sketch*. The village in question, Kpayama, 
is owned by and is part of a mui in the “ parent” town of Kenema, 
where the ex-ka/okwui—Old Joe—tesides. His farm is worked by Momo, 
his successor, and his people from the town. 

As already mentioned, the size of a farm, whether measured in 
bushels sown or in acreaget does not necessarily bear any close relation 
to the number of personnel in the household concerned. It depends 
partly on arrangements within the household and the extent to which 
individual members are permitted or encouraged to grow rice for them- 
selves on bulei plots. The availability of labour in the district and the 
extent to which communal labour is practised have also to be considered. 
In addition, there are various factors, such as the amount of ready money 
a farmer may have by him for tools and equipment and for the payment 
of workers. There is the question of the nature and fertility of the land, 
and the extent to which it has been fenced, as in certain areas, from wild 
animals. A piece of old or of mature bush may be expected to yield a 
better crop than a piece of equivalent size which has recently been worked. 
On the other hand, old bush requires considerably more_effort to clear it. 
There is the further question of the general availability of land: whether 


* See page 20 (56). ; ‘ 
+ It is extraordinarily difficult to estimate with any degree of precision the relation of bushels 


sown to the acre. Factors, such as fertility, the individual idiosyncrasies of broadcasters of the seed, 
*” in the area of Bo, it 


ete., have to be considered, From farms which the writer had “* stepped out 
would appear that about half a bushel is sown to the acre in that district. 
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the blocks of land which the farmer owns or to which he has access, are 
themselves large or small. 

Despite all these complications, it is possible to perceive a certain 
degree of correlation between the size of the average household unit 
and the number of bushels sown on its &paa wa. As might be expected, 
the relation is more obvious in the case of small-sized households than 
of larger ones. The members of the former type are more likely to depend 
for their livelihood upon a single farm. 

On the other hand, there is a great deal of individual variation. 
In some cases, a relatively large household sows only a few bushels. 
In other cases, a small-sized household sows a large number of bushels. 
These points are exemplified in the following data relating respectively 
to areas away from, and near to, the Railway Line towns, which 
constitute the more “ urbanized ” areas. 


Areas AWAY FROM THE Rartway LINE 
Household Size 


Men Women Children Bushels Soun 
4 5 5 5 
6 5 ® 8 

12 s 16 4 
7 8 2 4 

II 1§ 1§ 4 

17 18 4 10 
2 7 3 9 
5 5 2 II 
3 2 2 6 
6 18 9 12 

10 12 7 35 

II 6 I II 
6 5 I 7 
4 7 6 7 
9 10 6 7 
8 9 6 10 

10 8 5 12 

10 8 4 10 


6 II 19 11 


AreAS NEAR TO THE RAILWAY LINE 


Household Size 
Men Women Children Bushels Soun* 
3 3 I 4 
® 7 2 64 


* The chiefdom from which particulars concerning the first six households were taken has a bye law 
decreeing that, whenever necessary, families should combine to make a large farm. This possibly explains 
the relatively large size of the household units in question. 
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Areas NEAR TO THE Ramway Line—continued. 
Housebold Sire 


Men Women Children Bushels Sown 
9 12 3 16 
5 7 2 4 
6 5 1 6 
6 5 2 3 
7 - ) 6 
9 9 ©] 7 
6 5 4 
I 3 ° 14 
4 5 4 3 
5 a 5 24 
6 5 5 6 
4 3 6 3 
6 3 3 34 
5 2 2 6 

i 3 7 2 3 
3 I 3 4 
2 . 4 7 
2 2 ° 4 
3 3 3 9 
3 3 3 j 


In the case of 31 farms in areas away from the Railway Line, the 
average number of bushels sown was 8.5 and the average size of the 
households concerned was 8.0 men, 9.4 women, and 7.3 children. In 
the case of 21 households in areas close to the Railway Line, an average 
of 4.8 bushels per farm was sown, the average size of the households 
being 3.6 men, 2.9 women, and 3.2 children. The figures for “ non- 
Railway Line areas ” are somewhat enhanced through two exceptionally 
large farms of 24 and 35 bushels respectively. 

In the urbanised area of Bo, on farms made by 135 villages, within 
seven miles as the crow flies from Bo and mostly off the motor road, 
the average size of 147 farms was 3.6 bushels of seed sown. The modal 
size was 2 to 24 bushels. In two of the villages, however, Fulawahu- 
Leange and Kendiama, respectively, seven miles by motor road and 
three miles by bush road from Bo, the size of farms averaged respectively 
six and five bushels. 

Typical examples in this area were : 


Men Women Children Bushels Soun 
3 2 I 6° 
3 2 2 3 
4 2 4 st 
2 2 I 14 
2 2 5 5 
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The average size of household unit in adult terms in this case was 
2.2 men and 2.0 women. Out of the total sample, about half the number 
of households consisted of 1 man and 1 woman, of 2 men and 1 woman, 
or of 2 men and 2 women. Data collected at a later date from a further 
30 farming households in the same area corresponded very closely with 
these figures. The average size of farming households in the latter case 
was 2.3 men, 2.0 women, and 1.4 children, and the average number of 
bushels sown, 4.4. When these two sets of figures were combined, the 
number of bushels planted relative to size of household, in terms of 
adults, was found to be as follows : 


Men Women No. of examples 


1 or 1$ bushels ... = 1.3 1.1 15 
2 or 2} do. ides ne 1.§ ta 47 
3 or 34 do. Be “a 2.0 1.9 34 
4 do a av 1.6 1.8 25 
5 de hae we 1.8 1.6 27 
6 do. bat aS 2.9 2.5 20 


II. THE BULEI FARM 


Throughout the War, the Sierra Leone Government required an 
annual quota of rice, amounting usually to two bushels, from every 
male inhabitant of the Protectorate. Heads of families were made 
responsible for the sending in of this. To avoid the risk of having to 
meet outstanding quantities out of their own store, or of having to buy 
the rice required on the open market, they encouraged the young men 
to grow the quota for themselves. 

The result is that the making of the dw/ei kind of farm has been con- 
siderably increased. As explained above, the bw/ei is a small, personal 
farm as opposed to the &paa wa, which is supposed to be large en ugh 
to feed a full-sized family. Work on the bw/ei overlaps, not only with work 
on the &paa wa, but with work on other bw/ei farms, because individual 
members of the mawei help on each other’s plots. It is difficult, therefore, 
to postulate an exact working unit for the bu/ei except in the nuclear sense 
of its ““owner” or “ maker” and his wife or some other relative. In 
the case of 10 such farms made in a non-Railway Line area, the average 
size of “household” was 2.8 men, 1.8 women, and 2.5 children, and 
the average number of bushels sown was 2. In another area of a similar 
kind, 46 such farms were made among the members of 8 maweisia; Of 
to put this in another way, fifty-three out of the sixty-four men concerned 
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were making an individual ba/ei of their own. The average amount of 
rice sown was 2.1 bushels per plot. 

Though most of the work done on the bw/ei is performed by mutual 
aid or with the help of kinsfolk, further assistance is often required for 
the main operations. It is obtained on a cash basis, or on the terms and 
conditions prevailing in the district. A daily rate of 9d. or 1/- is paid 
and the workers are provided with a meal. Though the “ big wife ” 
of the wamei-mui often has a bulei made for her, it is less common for the 
head of the household to make one. He may find it impossible to combine 


> 


it with supervision of the men on the “ big farm ”’. 
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Sketch Map of Farms worked by Village of Kpayama which is part ofa 
Kuwui in the parent town of Kenema. 
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Bockerwu/o's farm 

Kpewe Bush 8 yrs o/d ¢ 

4 bushe/s were sown ; 

Swamp for Mambu / man /woman 
Swemp 2 yrs. o/d 










/ bushel 
Swamp belonging to 


; 
r 
Statfa Kpe/lewo/lo 
\ 
- 45 bushe/ 
- se/f and wife 
AN 
Al 
* 
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Juanes Bule: 
7yrs old. 2 bushels 
2men 2women 


Brima’s Bule: ‘ 
a 7yrs old sowed 2 bushels 4 


NB Membu begged bush from 
Old Pa Joe Bone Mambu 
gives shake hand to Pa Joe 
each time he harvests 
Joe is ex-head of the Kuwui 
His son Momo has now taken over 
owing to Joes o/d age 
Family of Mambu is se/f and wife 


ss 
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ee a ka 


/ man /woman 


me ' 

2 MILES aw 
sig “2 Kirilsa’s Kpawa : 
8yrs.o.* 2 bushels " 


4men 3 women 


Bockariwos Kpaawa 
4 bushels 

2men 2women 

2 boys and / girl 






Farm worked for 
Old Joe by Momo's 
own people from Kenema 


Bush 7 yrs o/d 


N.B. O/d Joe's farmhas the Status 
but not the usua/ Strength ofa Mawe 
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THE NATURE OF AN ORGANIC SOCIETY* 
THE CONCEPT OF THE ‘ASSESSMENT GROUP’ 


By Gordon Ratrray TAYLOR 


SocioLoGists have made many attempts to classify the various kinds 
of groupings found in human society. In so doing they have—rather 
oddly—given very little attention to the wider social significance of 
such groups: the emphasis has tended to be on such theoretical pa 
tions as whether the group is voluntary or involuntary, whether it was 
formed for a practical or a symbolic purpose ; or it has been in terms 
of kinship, of we-feeling (in-groups and out-groups), and so on. Only 
Cooley, with his distinction between primary and secondary groups 
has come near a classification which falls in with modern conceptions 
of social dynamics. 

The purpose of this paper is to suggest a classification which appears 
to have been neglected and to indicate its importance in connection 
with the great contemporary problem of social cohesion. 

There is quite a fundament: al distinction, | suggest, between groups 
which are formed for specific limited purposes—such as armies, sports 
clubs or scientific societies—and groups which attempt to provide tor 
the individual a complete social mi/iew. This second category comprises 
groups of various degrees of elaboration, ranging from the family at one 
extreme to society as a whole at the other. (It need hardly be said that 
these categories, like most classifications in the social sciences, represent 
trends or distributions about a norm, rata: than clear-cut divisions. 
Thus a modern army, which is maintained on a permanent footing, 
provides for the professional soldier something very near a complete 
social milieu, in the sense here intended. Starting as an ad hoc group 

t has virtually evolved into true social group.) 

Now while a very great deal of attention has boon. devoted to the 
family at one extreme ond to society at the other, very little has been 
given to the intermediate stages. Anthropologists have noted the hierarchy 
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of family, clan, tribe and nation and a little stress has been laid upon 
the value of the in-group composed of several families, with their retainers, 
as a social unit, but the higher levels of the pyramid seem to have been 
neglected. Yet it is almost a century since Frederic Le Play tist 
emphasised the importance of the group structure of society. | vet the 
impression, however, that recent work in sociology is bringing us back 
very much to Le Play’s viewpoint and | hope that the ideas | am going 
to present may establish a link between contemporary ideas and those 
propounded by Le Play so long ago. 


THE ASSESSMENT GROUP 


Within the range | have indicated, trom family to society, we can 
descry another critical division: between groups whose members ail 
meet one another face to face, and those who do not. Obviously, the 
family is in the former category, while society is not: tor though all of 
its members meet some of the other members face to face, they do not meet 
all of them. The typical representative of this intermediate grouping 1s 
the rillage community. Here too we must think in terms of distribution 
about a norm. As the size of the social unit increases, the proportion 
of the members which any one person can know falls; and we might, 
provisionally, fix the upper limit at the point where the average member 
knows 50 per cent. of the members. After this point the people he does 
not know outnumber those he does. 

The thing about a group of this kind which gives it its distinctive 
character is the fact that everyone has formed an assessment of what the 
other members of the group mean to them: X is a person | could ask 
for help, Y is a potential menace, Z is a bore, and so on. | propose 
therefore to call it an assessment group. 

Such a group naturally contains many first-order face-to-face groups, such as the 
tamily. Members of these groups also form assessments of one another, but they go 
further : each individual establishes positive links of affection or regard for the other 
members. These links seem to be based largely on shared experience, and acceptance 
of the other individual for what he is, good or bad. Thus even objectionable pe: ple, 
who normally inspire only hatred or dislike, can become incorporated in such groups, 
and they may retain their cohesion despite a considerable amount of superficial negative 
affect. (Of course, highly objectionable members may be expelled, and if the negative 
feeling is too strong, the group will break up.) 

__ This type of group we may distinguish as an affective group. Further examples 
might be an army gun-crew or the crew of a small fishing-boat. It is not necessary, 
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of course, that the members should be in face-to-tace contact all the time. What is 
necessary is sufficient face-to-face contact for emotional bonds to be built up. 

Social psychologists have concentrated much attention on the 
affective group—especially upon children’s play-groups—but it is the 
larger assessment group (with its affective groups within it) which is of 
especial interest to the sociologist. And particularly so to-day, in western 
society, where it has practically disappeared. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF SUCH GROUPS 


The next step is to ask what the signiticance of such groups is to 
the individual. It is threefold. 

rhe first is that group membership contributes an indispensable 
something to the sense of security. We can refer here to the work of 
Mayo and Lombard who, as you will know, studied certain U.S. tactories 
and found that those workers who failed to become members of informal 
groups within the factory soon left to work elsewhere. Absenteeism 
was also correlated with failure to tind group membership. Scott and 
Fox got similar results in Philadelphia. What is true of the factory is 
likely to be still more true of the assessment group, properly so-called. 

Secondly, membership of a group reduces the amount of thinking 
which has to be done. Clear-cut roles are established, routines for dealing 
with various situations are evolved, and life can be lived with the minimum 
of psychological effort. It seems clearly established that thinking is an 
emergency reaction and exhausting. (A particularly clear instance of 
the way in which folkways reduce such emergency action is given by the 
rule of the road. It is easy to see how exhausting driving a car would 
be if you had to watch every oncoming car to see if it was going to pass 
on the right or the left.) — 

Thirdly, groups exert social control. 

punished by disapproval or ostracism, which ma‘ or may not be 

reinforced by institutionalised penalties. For these social controls to 
work it is essential that people’s lives should interlock. The thing which 
deters you from anti-social behaviour is knowing you will be cut at the 
club, or that your daughter will not be asked to the dance. The condition 
of effectiveness is that assessments should have been made. | 

These three ideas—security, elimination of emergency situations, 
and social control—are quite familiar to sociologists in the context of 


Failure to observe the mores 
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I need not elaborate. As we all know, people are pitchforked together in towns 
which are almost devoid of group structure. People move from place to place and 
from job to job; we are even told that the worker’s mobility ought to be higher. 
J. S. Plant has given figures showing that in his district 70 per cent. of the people had 
moved in the previous five years. 

Vertical mobility is also notoriously high. 

Social controls are almost entirely ineffective. As a result of the general anonymity 
of society, it is rather casy to commit crime of any kind, without ‘ social ’ consequences, 
and very easy to commit those crimes which are not specifically condemned by the 
law. We can sell worthless patent medicines, we can dump stocks and shares, we 
can drive dangerously, we can rip up the seats of railway carriages and so on. Compare 
the pressures which act on a man who drives recklessly through his native village, 
endangering the lives of those he knows and respects, with the absence of such pressures 
on the man who drives recklessly up the Great North Road. I fancy investigation 
would in fact show that average speeds of local residents were lower than those of 
persons from other districts. Anyway, there is an idea for a Ph.D. thesis ! 

Then again, technological progress has made such mores as there are obsolete. 
New situations are constantly being created for which no suitable pattern of behaviour 
has been found, or for which no taboos exist. Thus the radio has brought us the 
intrusive loudspeaker, bottle-manufacturing machinery has brought us broken glass 
in every open space, and the continuous strip mill tins in every stream. 

Naturally enough, people are very insecure, very exhausted, very frustrated. We 
here probably do not appreciate the extent of these feelings. We are (1 suppose) people 
who have made better adaptations than normal: it is the people with the 1Qs down 
about 90 and 80o that feel it. (Not, of course, that the people with higher IQs do not 
have frustrations of which the dull know nothing.) 

| would like also to point to the decline in the size of the family, coupled with the 
disappearance of the in-group, as a factor making for the breakdown of society’s group 
structure. Obviously, the family of two parents and a couple of children is much more 
vulnerable than the household of ten or twenty persons. 


THE MASS 


The opposite of the organic society 1s the mass society. In the mass 


society we have no groups, simply a large number of individuals and a 
central power, the state. We have, of course, plenty of groups tormed 
tor limited purposes—societies such as this, for instance but we have 
very few groups which provide total life-situations tor their members. 

This conception of isolated individuals owing no allegiance, except 
to the state corresponds pretty closely with the picture, drawn by 19th 
century economics. And it is an interesting point that this certainly did 
not describe life as it existed when Ricardo and dam Smith were writing, 
, mary life-functions 


* Another feature of the mass society is the extent to which it has delegated prin 
such as food-production and the administration of law—to specialists 
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society as a whole. But | am suggesting that they do not necessarily 
pertain to society as a whole. What they pertain to is assessment groups ; 
and, a fortiori, to affective groups. They do vot pertain to society asa 
Ww hole except when it is composed of such groups. 

I have to make a partial qualification to- day because technology has made it possible 
to form assessments of people we never meet face-to-face, but whose image we see 
and whose words are relayed to us. Modern technology has created a pseudo-assess- 
ment group based on quasi face-to-face contacts. Needless to say, the possibilities 
of inaccurate assessment are very high, and the relation is, of course, one-sided. We 
all feel, I suppose, that we know what sort of man Mr. Churchill or Field Marshal 
Montgomery is and I imagine that our ideas are actually very different from those 
we should form from repeated personal contacts. Consequently social controls may 
go seriously wrong when applied on the basis of such second-hand judgments. We 
get what might be termed a pseudo-assessment group. 


ORGANIC SOCIETY 


We can now try and define organic society. | suggest that organic 
society is one in which (1) group structure is preserved, (2) social controls 
operate effectively, (3) the mores are adequate to deal with all recurring 
situations and (4) roles are clear-cut. Such a society would be psycho- 
logically secure, highly co-operative and in many ways less frustrating 
than our own. It might have certain disadvantages : it could even go 
seriously wrong in certain other ways—I shall touch on this later—but 
it will certainly avoid the chief defects of our own society. 

There is just one point I might deal with at once. The most frequent 
criticism of such a society is that it makes it difficult for —— to rise 
in status. I do not see that that follows, but let us assume it docs.” 
Margaret Mead has shown that the desire to rise in status is a ghret 
product. When parents urge children towards maturity, they tend to 
demand continually rising status. Since it is always easier to fall than 
rise, and since there is limited room at the top, societies in which status 
is mobile are liable, | suggest, to be marked by insecurity and frustration. 
Hence the wisest course would seem to be to try and weaken the demand 
for rising status rather than to satisfy it. 

Now the definition I have just proposed applies fairly closely to the 
medieval community, and to many primitive communities to-day. It 


most certainly does not apply to the western industrial culture in which 
we live. 


. There i is eve confusion here between functional status, attributed status and economic 


Status. 
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I need not elaborate. As we all know, people are pitchtorked together in towns 
which are almost devoid of group structure. People move from place to place and 
from job to job; we are even told that the worker’s mobility ought to be higher. 
J. S. Plant has given figures showing that in his district 70 per cent. of the people had 
moved in the previous five years. . 

Vertical mobility is also notoriously high. 

Social controls are almost entirely ineffective. As a result of the general anonymity 
of society, it is rather easy to commit crime of any kind, without ‘ social ’ c ynsequences, 
and very easy to commit those crimes which are not specifically condemned by the 
law. We can sell -worthless patent medicines, we can dump stocks and shares, we 
can drive dangerously, we can rip up the seats of railway carriages and so on. Compare 
the pressures which act on a man who drives recklessly through his native village, 
endangering the lives of those he knows and respects, with the absence of such pressures 
on the man who drives recklessly up the Great North Road. I fancy investigation 
would in fact show that average speeds of local residents were lower than those of 
persons from other districts. Anyway, there is an idea for a Ph.D. thesis ! 

Then again, technological progress has made such mores as there are obsolete. 
New situations are constantly being created for which no suitable pattern of behaviour 
has been found, or for which no taboos exist. Thus the radio has brought us the 
intrusive loudspeaker, bottle-manufacturing machinery has brought us broken glass 
in every open space, and the continuous strip mill tins in every stream. 

Naturally enough, people are very insecure, very exhausted, very frustrated. We 
here probably do not appreciate the extent of these feelings. We are (I suppose) people 
who have made better adaptations than normal: it is the people with the IQs down 
about 90 and 80o that feel it. (Not, of course, that the people with higher IQs do not 
have frustrations of which the dull know nothing.) 

I would like also to point to the decline in the size of the family, coupled with the 
disappearance of the in-group, as a factor making for the breakdown of society’s group 
structure. Obviously, the family of two parents and a couple of children is much more 
vulnerable than the household of ten or tw enty persons. 


THE MASS 


rhe opposite of the organic society is the mass society. In the mass 
1d a 


society we have no groups, simply a large number of individuals an 
central power, the state. We have, of course, plenty of groups tormed 
tor limited purposes—societies such as this, for instance—but we have 
very few groups which provide total life-situations for their members.” 

This conception of isolated individuals owing no allegiance, except 
to the state corresponds pretty closely with the picture drawn by roth 
century economics. And it is an interesting point that this certainly did 
not describe life as it existed when Ricardo and \dam Smith were writing. 


: lh, j _onadl " » ht NCTiCK 
* Another feature of the mass society is the extent to which it has delegated primary life-functions 
such as food-production and the administration of law—to specialists 
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It is because we have created this approximation to a mass society 
that we find a steady growth of central control. It is because the natural 
sanctions of the group have broken down that we have to have bureau- 
cratic mores and legal sanctions. The ration book is a sort of paper 
substitute for a folkway ; it is an incarnate taboo. | conclude therefore, 
that—whatever government comes to power—we shall see a steady increase 
of controls, because we are steadily increasing the social disorganisation 
of society. It is quite meaningless tor the Conservative Party to declare 
themselves against controls; even before the war the Conservative 
Party operated a body of controls which would have been regarded with 
horror fifty years before. Now it tells us that it will continue the national- 
isation of the mines and the Bank of England. The Conservatives are 
simply travelling the same road as the Socialists but a mile or two behind. 

Central control, as we are all finding, can never be effectively tailored 
to the needs of local situations. The bureaucrat must make his decision 
on the evidence entered on his forms. This is never a hundredth part 
of the evidence available to the man on the spot, who knows the ins 
and outs of each application. That is to say, the trouble with the bureau- 
crat’s decision is that it is swpersonal. It is not based on face-to-face 
relations. Then the question of social controls arises too. The bureau 
crat is not subject to pressures from those he controls, as a local adminis 
trator 1s. 

Another consequence of social disorganisation is a loss of security. 
Governments, both of the Right and of the Left, attempt to deal 
security by providing pensions, health insurance and so on. But anthro 
pologists have shown that the sense of security has little or no connection 
with economic factors. The aborigines of Central Australia are remarkably 
free from anxiety, though they live in an unfavourable climate and 
infertile surroundings. The Dobu of New Guinea are hagridd 
anxiety though they live in a fertile mié/iew. Equally, the members of ou! 
own socicty will not find security until the group structure of society is 
rebuilt. 

A point I shouid like to make here is that huge central agencies—-hospitals, labout 
exchanges, pensions offices and so on—inevitably treat the individual as a cipher. 


ri 


In some cases they make attempts to disguise this, but since they do not know him as 
an individual they cannot really treat him as one. Those who work among such 
surroundings all agr«* that being treated like a cipher, or like a bit of machinery, 1s 
a continual source of complaint. (The moral is not that we should have no hospitals, 
etc., but that we should have smaller, locally-run ones, like cottage hospitals. 
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THI NA TU RI OF AN ORGANIC SOCIETY - 


Dr. Plant has made a very interesting distinction which is relevant here, He has 
pointed out that social agencies are interested in what you are, but people are interested 
in who you are. The social worker says to the mother of a poverty stricken family. 
‘Your Johnny must be taken away and properly looked after : he’s starved and lousy.’ 
(That’s what he is.) She replies : * But he’s my Johnny’ (i.c., she replies by stating who 
he is.) I don’t know what this distinction means in precise terms, but it does seem 
to correspond to a distinction we actually make. We want to be valued for who we 
are. And this type of valuation is very secure, because no one can change who we 
are. You remember the story of the Prodigal Son. Despite what he was, he got the 
fatted calf because of who he was. 


RES.tinING GROUP STRUCTURE 


The task then, is to restore the group structure of society and with 
it the personal contact between those whose decisions affect one another. 

It would seem that we shall have to decentralise the population, 
so as to break up inorganic masses like the population of London and 
the conurbations of the north. It would seem that we shall have to 
reckon on low economic mobility. We shall regard it as a good thing if 
people work in the district in which they were born. This I think implies 
a considerable reduction in disparities of living standards. People born 
into a dreary neighbourhood will naturally try and move from it. But 
by living standards, you notice, | do not mean simply the amount of 
money available to be spent on goods. | mean the beauty and amenity 
of the district, its standard of housing and services. .\t present our 
standard of living indices are quite meaningless because they ignore all 
this. 
\ccompanying this decentralisation of people must go a decentralisa- 
tion of control. Another thing we have to do Is to build up suitable 
mores and taboos with which the restored social controls can operate. 

There are plenty of difficulties in such a programme. : 
in conclusion, to draw attention to two kinds of difficulty, of especial 
sociological interest. 


| would like, 


} 
| ‘ 


SIZ) 
The first is the question of size. We can look at this two ways. The 
rst is the problem of total size of the total population. 
It has been tentatively suggested that 50 persons to the square mi 
right density : that is a little more than the figure in the U.S.A. to-day. In Elizabethan 
England the figure was about 7o per square mile. For contemporary) England 


le is about the 
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and Wales the figure is 727 Per square mile—a higher figure for any area of comparable 
size except Java. But these ‘igures obscure the real situation since much of the Pennines, 
the Border and Wales is u*!nhabited. I have made a rough calculation from which | 
see that over half the populs‘'on of England and Wales live in 14 counties at an average 
density of 1,700 per square mle, while if we confine attention to the four home counties, 
the density is almost 3,000 Wer square mile. 

I do not believe, the *efore, that an organic society can be re-established 


in this country withou® a considerable reduction in the total size of 









the population. 

There is also anoth 
size of an assessment g 
to measure how many 
effective these are. I | 
experience and I think t 


way of looking at it. What is the maximum 
pup’ i do not think anybody has ever tried 
ssessments an individual can make, and how 
ve tried to make an estimate from my own 
it the number of assessments in which | have 
any confidence is of the cfler of 5,000. This is probably high. It would 
seem that the basic units k'f society could not be much larger than twice 
this. Even if they were a§ big as 10,000 one would only be able to assess 
half the members : so thaj we might say the group would be 50 per cent. 
organic. One of the this we need to know is what percentage of 
organicity is a working mif'mum. In addition, however, we must reckon 
that some of each membi§’s assessments will refer to people in other 
groups, and if we are to Ick the groups together socially, we must be 
prepared to allocate a numip'r of these links in this way. I will spare you 
the details, but I calculate t}at populations of one or two million are the 
largest which can display What one might call primary cohesion. 

(To be sure, there are many ¢{ther factors in cohesion : common purpose, ident! 
fication with the group through \rmbols, growth of sentiments, and so on. But ! 
am not concerned here with cohes jn as a subject in itself, only with its relations to the 
subject of organicity.) be 

When we come to consi the organicity of world society, it seems 
most doubtful whether it cai}joe maintained for populations as large as 
those which now exist. 1 am+¥oclined to regard war as we now know tt, 


as a function of population ¢Yowth, among other things of course. 
\ " F 











CULTURE } 
astly let us face the inhexent disadvantages of assessment groups. 
As we all know they are apt to be intolerant and narrow-minded. They 
exert social controls quite arbitrarily, condemning innocent behaviour 
—we have only got to look back Go years for gross examples—and con- 
doning or even approving anti-social behaviour, such as lynching. 
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The psychologists have made it pretty clear how this occurs: vindictive behaviour 
comes from warped personalities—to be more precise from personalities which have 
failed to receive the love and affection which they need. And Professor Kardiner has 
shown how such personalities can become widespread throughout a culture for reasons 
which are sociological in nature. Thus we come back once again to the question of 
personal relations. 

And as I see it, western society will not escape from its dilemmas simply by asserting 
the desirability of improved personal relations. It must turn to the psychologist and 
sociologist. Just as psychology has made its greatest advances in practising therapy, 
so too it seems possible that sociology may progress most rapidly by abandoning its 
detached scientific curiosity—its devotion to the omnivorous tact-gathering enquiry— 
and by trying, instead, to tackle actual social problems and situations—industrial 
situations, such as the strike, delinquency situations, situations of racial hatred and 


strife—and so on. 

These, perhaps, are fighting words. The scientist’s duty, we are 
constantly told, is to remain dispassionate, to keep values out of it. | 
think there is a confusion of thought here. Consider the case of the 
doctor. He must be dispassionate in choosing between two theories of 
disease : he must not favour the one which favours his political or religious 
preconceptions. He must not be like the University of Paris in the 
fifteenth century, and reject quinine because the Jesuits found it. But 
surely no one denies that he must value health more than sickness. The 
view that he simply says: ‘ This is what will happen if | administer 
such-and-such a drug, but as to whether it is advisable I cannot say’, 
is transparent pretence. Similarly the medical psychologist accepts mental 
health as an objective. I suggest that the sociologist, too, must nail his 
colours to the mast and proclaim social health—that is, perfect functioning 
—as his ruling value. 
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Are you of high 1.Q.? If so, 
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SOCIAL CHANGE IN MODERN CHINA’ 


By Hs1ao-TunG Fei 


Any lecturer who sets out to discuss China is liable to be not only too 
ambitious, but also ambiguous ; too ambitious because of the time-span 
of Chinese history, the vastness of spatial factors and the fact that exceptions 
and qualitications will be found for almost any generalisation ; ambiguous 
because at present China is undergoing a marked process of ch. ze and 
partial observations made at a given moment will not give a true 
perspective. At the outset, therefore, | wish to make it quite clear that 
| shall not be attempting to cover the whole range of problems suggested 
by the title of this paper. I propose to present a view that will help 
us to interpret the general trend of social change in China. It is not 
my intention to deal with, or enumerate the changes in various social 
ttelds, such as economics or politics, but to analyse the underlying problems 
which are common to all, and which may be termed cultural. By cultural 
| mean a way of living which is devised by a group in its adaptation to 
a given situation. This way of living refers to that part of human 
behaviour in any given group which manifests a certain consistency and 
uniformity ; in other words, it results from a set of values commonly 
accepted by members of the group. This common acceptance of a set 
of values is important, since human behaviour is largely motivated by 
values. A wide range of possible actions are open to the individual in 
any situation, but choice is restricted and, in a broad sense, determined 
by the values of the group to which one belongs, that is, by the culture 
of the group. 


At this point, | would also like to underline the word adaptation. 
The group’s way of living is the group’s adaptation to its total situation ; 
it is, in other words, essentially instrumental. Obviously, there are 
values which derive their validity from the fundamental fact of human 
organisation and are therefore permanent in human society. But in any 
culture there are certain values which are relative to the changing 


* A public lecture delivered at ‘The London School of Economics, on 30th January, 1947. 
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situation. Naturally when we are attempting to understand a changing 
society, these are more pertinent than the former. 1| propose, theretore, 
to analyse certain of China’s traditional values which have revealed their 
incapacity to assist the people to adapt to the changing situation. 


The more commonly used term environment may be substituted 
for the word situation in this context, provided it does not imply a 
restriction to physical factors. Changes in physical environment do lead 
to new ways of adaptation, but there have been few such changes in 
China during the last hundred years. The great majority of the changes 
that have occurred have been due to social or technological factors, 
alterations in the relationships existing between man and man in the 
first case, and alterations in the relationship existing between man and 
nature in the other. The term situation, therefore, is used to cover this 
cultural setting. 


Some reference should also be made at this point to the concept 
of change itself. Change, as | have used it here, is a process of transition, 
or development, through different phases. It should be relatively easy, 
therefore, to describe the process by showing the differences found in 
each phase. But this can only be done when the process of transition 
is complete. Since no one, at this point, can tell what the ultimate situation 
in China will be, it is impossible to analyse by reference to both ends of 
the process. I shall begin, therefore, with the traditional way of life, 
which can be re-constructed from the records of the past, and which 1s 
also observable in the present, and proceed from there to the end which 
is implied by the new elements which have been introduced, calling to 
my assistance, in this instance, comparative data from other communities. 
This end is not a real one, but only the termination of a possible line 
of development along which China appears to be moving. 


The process of social change in China can be roughly described as 
the effects of the impact of an industrial culture upon an agrarian one. 
Though far from adequate, this statement indicates that China is moving 
away from a traditional way of life adapted to an agrarian situation towards 
a way which was derived from the West after the so-called Industrial 
Revolution. Accordingly, | shall now proceed to the essential character- 
istics of the agrarian situation and the values derived from it. | shall 
then be in a position to contrast these with the industrial culture as seen 
in modern cities in China and in the West itself. 
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The first characteristic of the traditional agrarian situation is what 
| like to call an economy of scarcity in contrast to the expanding economy 
of abundance of the industrial situation. In an economy of the first 
type, the individual finds few opportunities for material advancement. 
The value developed under these conditions is contentment, or limitation 
of wants, which is again in contrast to the acquisitiveness of the 
modern world. 


This traditional economy of scarcity was the result of the concatena- 
tion of a number of factors. In the first place, China is essentially an 
agricultural country, and the law of diminishing returns effectively limits 
the extent of land utilisation. Secondly, we must consider the geographical 
setting. In the north, there is a desert which has been steadily moving 
south and covering the old fertile base of agriculture, the Yellow 
River Valley. In the west there are mountain ranges which have 
only recently been conquered from the air. To the south and 
east, there is the sea. The area of land suitable for cultivation is, 
therefore, circumscribed and the Chinese have been obtaining their 
livelihood from it for a very long period. Pride in the long history 
of Chinese civilisation should not blind us to the price we have paid 
for it. The old world is a world of scarcity, with an abundant popula- 
tion but few resources. 


Although the principles laid down by Maithus seem to apply to 
China’s population problems, I do not think they provide sufficient 
explanation. Human beings do not breed like animals. The fact that 
China has allowed her population to grow to such an inordinate size 
must also be looked at from the point of view of labour demands in an 
agricultural system where only simple tools and human energy are 
employed. The seasonal demands for labour are very uneven, men being 
forced to co-ordinate their activities with the requirements of the crop 
at its various stages of growth. In certain periods, which may only last 
a few weeks, certain work has to be done and a large supply of labour 
may be necessary. But for the greater part of the year comparable numbers 
are not required and there is little farm work to be done. lhe farming 
calendar varies little from area to area and the lack of communications 
also restricts the movements of labourers. As a consequence, each 
locality is forced to maintain a labour supply sufficient to meet require- 
ments in the busy season, and in this way the total population 1s decided. 
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The standard of living of the people is low because the land has to support 
large numbers who are employed on it only for short periods. 


There is thus a vicious circle in the agrarian situation. The extensive 
reliance on human energy in farming results in the inordinate population 
in rural areas. Agriculture, however, is unable to absorb this population 
at all seasons and as a result, seasonal unemployment is characteristic. 
Again, the plentiful supply of labour, and the limited resources have made 
human energy the least expensive item in production. This, in its turn, 
blocks technical development. Since the bulk of the population are 
constantly trying to find new ways of earning a livelihood when they are 
not employed on the land, labour saving devices do not make sense. 
Few people can compare with the Chinese in manual dexterity; few 
can also be compared to them in respect to the physical drudgery involved 
in getting a living. For thousands of years, the peasants have been 
working on the same areas of land, employing the same methods and 
similar tools. The technical stagnation is the result of a closed economy 
and perpetuates the economy of scarcity. 


Admittedly, material advancement is always an incentive. But, 
what does it mean in a closed economy of this nature? In the village 
every piece oi land has been assigned to someone, and any attempt to 
enlarge one’s own holding will necessarily mean dispossessing another. 
Such a struggle is by no means rare, but among peasants the accumulation 
of the means necessary to dispossess another is itself restricted by the 
closed economy. Studies of farmers’ incomes have revealed conclusively 
that the owners of small holdings have little opportunity to accumulate 
capital. The amount of savings is small and quickly ‘dissipated by a 
recurrence of misfortune, such as famine, banditry, illness, etc. Through 
the equal right of brothers in inheritance, the land holdings will be 
sub-divided each generation, further curtailing the opportunities for 
expansion. That land breeds no land is self-evident, and those who seck 
security and prosperity look beyond agriculture. But opportunities 
provided by industry and commerce are again limited. In traditional 
China, industry was scattered through rural homesteads. Most farmers 
were at the same time craftsmen, and villagers in the interior are still 
clad in homespun clothing. In this connection, I always like to mention 
that a hand weaving machine was an indispensable item in my mother’s 
dowry. Large scale enterprises were confined mostly to the iron and 
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salt industries, and China had introduced the principle of nationalisation 
more than a thousand years ago. Local commerce, again, was everyone’s 
affair. The exchange of goods between villagers takes place primarily 
in periodic markets, temporary gatherings in which producers and 
consumers meet. Permanent market towns are mainly cosfined to 
coastal areas where water communication is possible. There, system 
of buying and selling agents is developed, very similar to cohsumers’ 


co-operatives. 

Since economic opportunities for enrichment are om * the 
ambitious are compelled to leave their villages and seek their fortunes 
in the service of the government, by risking their lives in the army, or 
by engaging in even more dangerous adventures in illegal traffic. jf one 
is shocked by hearing of this unhappy choice, it should be remembered 
that in pre-capitalistic society the general formula, “Through power to 
wealth”, holds good everywhere, both in the East and West. In this 
respect, it might be tempting to recall the historical fact that an outcast 
has attained high office, and even the crown, but to foster the idea that 
such a rise is an ever-present possibility is dangerous in a closed economy. 
That everybody is a potential President may be constant source of en- 
couragement to the people of the United States, but it would cause 
endless trouble in a land of scarcity. ‘The simple fact that in a closed 
economy personal initiative leads only to a negative result—personal 
disillusion and social unrest—has led thousands of restless souls to 
destruction instead of to the crown. This history, this wisdom and this 
teaching are crystallised in one virtue, contentment, and this, for 
generation after generation, has proved the better policy in living. 


By this method of analysis I do not mean to imply that the value or 
virtue upheld is simply a mental manifestation of the objectively existing 
economic situation. The ideology is an integral part of the total situation ; 
more precisely, it is a force which assists and directs society towards 
stabilisation in a given situation. The virtue of contentment is necessarily 
a part of a closed economy, and regarded from this angle the traditional 
teachings of Confucius are more understandable. If q am correct, our 
ancient master was pondering the possibility of designing a structure 
in which each person had a réle clearly defined by certain behaviour and 
attitudes, in which each would think and act according to a set of rules, 
like players in a football game. Quite rightly, the players never feel 
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the need to enlarge the field on which they move, to increase the weight 
of the ball or to increase the numbers in the team. They are content 
with the given situation and enjoy the game. If the football players 
can be content, then why not the members of a society ? It is not difficult 
for the British to appreciate the value of the Chinese word I, if it is 
translated by the word sportsmanship. Sportsmanship is the acknowledg- 
ment of an assigned réle and voluntary submission to a detined limit 
in human relationships. On the gates in the street in Peking the traveller 
will still see written: ““ Acknowledgment of limits leads to happiness ”. 
Acknowledgment of limits defines the virtue of contentment, and happiness 
is the highest attainment of human life. 


It is difficult for me to assess how happy the Chinese have been 
in their traditional order; but one fact we can observe is that they 
attached no importance to progress, and still less were they able to 
appreciate progress without a definite goal. Confucius himself belittled 
technical knowledge. In reply to a questioner, he once said: “On 
farming, | am less informed than a peasant”. His followers expounded 
their master’s teaching in a much more definite way, describing those 
with technical ability as “ the small man ”, the man of low status. Tsaun 
Tse, of another school of classical thought, did not take issue on this 
point, but he warned the people that “ since human wants are unbounded 
and human knowledge is limited, using limited means to cope with an 
unlimited quest is a dangerous task”. A return to simplicity is the only 
way to attain real human happiness. The only school that upheld the 
value of technology, Motze, did not gain very much ground, and this 
may be taken as evidence of the difficulty of preaching a doctrine of 
progress in a closed economy. 


_ _ 1am not going to discuss the growth and rise of these ideologies ; 
it is sufficient to point out that traditional ideologies reinforced technical 
stagnation as well as social stability. In this connection, however, 4 
few more remarks are necessary on social stability. 


Confucius’ emphasis of Li must be seen against its social background, 
namely, that traditional social relations are predominantly based on 
kinship. Kinship provides a base map of easily defined réles. The réles 
of husband and wife, parents and children are readily differentiated in 
the basic functions of human existence and procreation. They are 
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essentially complementary, and therefore less ambiguous than the réles 
found in the wider organisation. Furthermore, the type of relations 
found in the nuclear group are capable of a systematic extension through 
the principles of age, sex and generations. The extension of kinship ties 
according to these rules gives a relatively unlimited sphere in which 
concrete réles can be recognised and behaviour regulated according to 
the closeness of the genealogical tie. In the Great Design of social 
structure proposed by Confucius, kinship is the keel. His followers 
expressed in Ta Hueah (Great Learning) that no one who does not know 
how to put his family in order can be expected to administer the state. 
In other words, in China, political, economic and religious relations are 
viewed as functions of the basic kinship structure. 


This emphasis on kinship is significant for the achievement of the 
Confucian ideal of a society functioning according to Li. In examining 
the texts of the Confucian classics it always impresses one to find that the 
master purposefully declined to give a definition of the various réles in 
formal terms. For instance, his advice to his students on the attitude a 
son should adopt to his father varies for different situations. This implies 
one social principle, namely, that the voluntary co-operation of the 
members of a group arises out of the intimate, habitual and familiar 
levels of association. A good football coach knows quite well that the 
effective co-operation of the team must be gained through practice. Li, 
in One sense, is equivalent to the term social skill as used by Professor 
Mayo of Harvard. It must be practised under stable rules and through 
intimate association with the fellow members of one’s group. In Great 
Learning, education is described as sweeping the floor and answering 
the visitors’ questions, situations in which social skill can be developed. 
To put these ideas in plain terms, a common discourse is required for 
the communication of ideas and for active co-operation. Common 
discourse is a product of long association, an historical product. Kinship 
in this sense is a projection of historical relations, and the family necessarily 
provides an intimate relationship for a relatively long period. Therefore, 
through the family and kinship relations, the individual’s social skill 
can be developed and a society regulated according to Li, or sportsman- 
ship, can be achieved. 


Though the ideal Confucian society has never been achieved, hm 
cannot, at the same time, deny the degree of social skill attained. On 
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one occasion | asked Professor Radcliffe-Brown his impression ot China 
after his one year’s stay in our country. He answered me in a short 
but precise sentence: “‘ The Chinese are polite people”. My interpreta- 
tion of this statement is that we have achieved a certain amount of what 
Professor Mayo called social skill. To-day, however, | did not intend 
to treat the ideal of Li, but merely to point out that the emphasis on the 
family and kinship in Chinese social structure is necessarily a part of the 
Confucian Great Design. 


Before leaving the traditional order, | would like to mention one 
more point, namely social integration. The traditional negation of 
material progress should not be viewed merely as conservatism or 
satisfaction with a low level of existence, and still less as a means of 
maintaining the privileges of any one class. Confucius himself only 
considered that material advancement was not his concern. His mind 
was fixed on the relationship between man and man rather than the 
relationship between man and nature. He believed that there is a goal 
that human beings can and should attain, namely Great Harmony of 
hur .1 association. In this respect, his thinking is closely akin to that 
of Le Play and Durkheim. The equivalent term used by sociologists 
to-day is social integration, essentially the same as the Great Harmony 
of Confucius. It is difficult to define this concept in a short sentence, 
but if we must do it, | would say that it is a state of social organisation 
in which the individual feels his identity with his group and finds his 
satisfaction in working as part of the whole. Durkheim demonstrated 
this negatively in his work on suicide, in itself a development of the six 
volume work of his predecessor Le Play. But although both Le Play 
and Durkheim have exerted great influence on the anthropologists of 
this country, their criticism of modern industrial society has aroused 
few echoes from this side of the channel. Across the Atlantic, however, 
the idea of social integration has been rediscovered through scientific 
industrial research, but only after repeated wars and at a time when our 
present civilisation seems to have reached an abyss. Confucius may 
not find himself alone at the present time. Human progress cannot be 
confined simply to the relationship between man and nature; it must 
also take into consideration the relationship of man to man. 


I have lingered long enough over the traditional order of China, 
but I have been able to present only a sketchy outline. However, | hope 
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| have been able to set out its salient features. But let no one carry 
away the idea that | am an advocate of returning to the primitive state 
and that | am blind to the material backwardness of the Chinese mass. 
You have sufficient reports from Western travellers to tell you how 
unhappily the starved millions live in the East. It might be true that 
people were happy in the past, but it is detinitely wrong to say that the 
Chinese are happy to-day, even in their dreams of the past. For good or 
bad, the traditional order must go. The paramount reason for this 
destiny is its material weakness ; it will not promise any material improve- 
ment if we cling to it. The virtue of contentment and its associated 
derivatives which once maintained the Chinese social structure, have 
lost their charm and have become a determining factor in inability to 
cope with the modern world, a new world which was brought to China 
fromthe West. To return to my old theme, it is the impact of an expanding 
economy on a closed economy that created the changing situation, and 
the final result is still far from sight. 


| claim no competence in analysing Western industrial conditions, 
but judging from the work of others it sems that since the industrial 
revolution, new principles have been at pork, and in a certain sense 
they are in opposition to those | have alw4gs understood from the tradi- 
tional order in China. Of course, one mut not take the West and the 
East as purely antithetic, like two poles. ere are essential similarities 
in the fundamental design of human cultuff, but we are not concerned 
with these to-day. Change is our subject,§ind change has been caused 
by dissimilarities. 












i, is Western superiority of 
omy is one of abundance 
East were separate neigh- 
) their way of life without 


The first point, as | have just mention 
wealth and technical ability ; Western eco 
when contrasted with the East. If West an 
bours, a rich and a poor, each might carry | if way | ' 
bothering one another. The poor might fin¢ atisfaction in non-material 
ways, and even feel superior because of g'Pater artistic achievement. 
But the relationship of East and West is eel ee simple as this, for the 
expanding economy will not leave its neigh!urs alone. It has drawn 
the world into a system of competition, wher handicrafts compete with 
machine manufactures, human energy with "Rtural power. The final 
result is the complete dislocation of the alreav scarce economy of the 
East. In previous publications | have shown ,ow rural industries have 
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been seriously injured or killed completely by the influx of cheaper and 
better machine-made articles. Hunger, resulting from such dislocation, 
aroused dissatisfaction with the old order. Even in the early stages of 
contact scholars were convinced that in order to survive in this world 
China had to learn Western technology. Historians can tell us how 
modern factories, railways and aeroplanes were introduced to Chinese 
production. I do not propose to enumerate these facts in the present 
paper. Instead, I propose to follow the conflict of the two systems, the 
indigenous and the introduced. 


It is quite true that modern technology is not simply a matter of 
manual habituation. It is the outcome of a new and concrete relationship 
between man and nature. The endless quest of seeking to control nature 
without considering the consequence of this knowledge in its application 
to human life, seems to me to be an outstanding characteristic of Western 
civilisation. It is an outgrowth from the more fundamental attitude 
which is deeply rooted in the Western religious system which defines the 
position of man in the Universe. Its development is made possible 
by the fact that the knowledge thus gained has emancipated men from 
the rigid limit of natural provision. The breaking of the closed economy 
gives endless opportunities for scientific discovery. | do not need to 
add anything to what has already been expressed by the Chairman to-day. 
It is only left to me to point out that a similar concept did not exist in 
the traditional Chinese order. Up to the present, if 1 may be excused 
for saying so, the modern technology introduced to China has been taken 
for a utility and not a value. In other words, I have doubts as to how far 
the basis of modern industrial development has been laid in China, meaning 
by this basis, science and motives for pure scientific discovery. 


But this lack of a scientific background is only one aspect of the 
development of a scientific spirit in China. Perhaps it should also be 
pointed out that under the dominance of Western industrial influence, 
China has remained more a market than a base for industry. The 
development of the cotton industry during World War | and its decline 
in later years is a case in point. China’s economy still remains one of 
scarcity. Natural science in the West received its impetus from techno- 
logical developments, but such an impetus has not existed in China up 
to the present. It is interesting to point out in this connection that as 
individuals the Chinese are readily able to assimilate scientific ways Of 
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thinking, especially when they are away from China Notable scientific 
contributions have been made by Chinese students dring the war, but 
as a society China at the moment is barren ground foig:cientitic develop- 
ment. An interest in nature must be encouraged by Qaancipation from 
the boundaries of nature, that is by an expanding econ@my, an economy 
where opportunities are abundant. However, this is akemote question. 
The more tangible and concrete problem is found in the s-gcial organisation 
required by modern technology. 








organisation. 
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the villagers, 
1s of earning 
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Modern technology demands the factory system 
Accordingly, factories appear in China. Machines are 
made and labourers recruited, a task which is not difficult ii 
rural areas. The decline of rural industry has impoverishec 
and hunger drives them away to the cities to find other me: 
a living. But whether the factory system once established 
integrated socia! organisation is quite another problem. In 
it is one thing co say that workers are readily found, but rit is not to 
say that they are satisfied with their new réle in the industrid§ order. It 
this is not the case, then the new order will not be stable. Mpreover, if 
the workers are not satisfied with their new position, thesdg uprooted 
peasants, transplantea to the cities, will create new prothems and 
turther disturbances. 


With this problem in view, we conducted a study in a Yunna¥ factory 
during the war. Leaving aside factors directly due to the war sQuation, 
morale was found to be extremely low. The wage and accommdation 
offered by the factory were adequate, as the workers themselves agknow- 
ledged. The management made every effort to meet its emp\pyees’ 
demands. Dormitories were built, film shows, story telling ati tea 
shops arranged free or with very little cost. Evening classes were §ven. 
But constant irritations were manifest. The investigator had the fegling 
of staying in the waiting room of a station, and the conclusion is tha the 
peasants simply do not feel at home in the modern world. Theyfare 
not sufficiently articulate to justify the restlessness ; they return homdor 
simply remain unsettled. 


We cannot explain the condition found in the factory by the u! 
familiarity of a new routine. For instance, if unpunctuality was due th 
ignorance of the new system of “ timing ” alone, or to unfamiliarity wit 
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group responses to signals—if this were all, a few lessons and a period 
of practice would change these habits. This had been observed in schools, 
in barracks and during air raids. But the resistance to the new type 
of life lies deeper. We are compelled to consider the more fundamental 
aspects of the situation, and we venture to think that the process seen 
in the factory is one from organisation to disorganisation. 


This last statement expresses my thesis for the study of present-day 
changes in China. If, in advancing to the present stage of technological 
development, the West had achieved a new order—that is, an integrated 
social systern—the problem in the East would be simpler. All we wonl4 
need to do is to learn or transplant the new form across the ocean. Th 
would be difficulties, but if the new order offered greater material advance- 
ment as well as social satisfaction and happiness, reluctance would be 
only a matter of unfamiliarity, which could be overcome by better 
isstruction. For instance, a well formulated foreign language can be 
mastered in a relatively short time. But ic the industrial West has not 
attained integration in this sense, the proposition will be quite different. 


From the studies made in Chinese factories we are led to suspect 
that the system as introduced has certain weaknesses. I have explained 
that in an integrated society meaning is given to individual existence 
by membership of a group. The individual’s recognition of belonging 
to a common and mutually dependent system is the essence of such a 
structure. Workers in a modern factory, on the other hand, are hired 
for various jobs or phases of the productive process, parts of the whole 
in which they have no interest and whose significance often escapes them. 
The worker is seldom able to view the process as a whole, and still less 
is he able to see his réle in the society in which he finds himself. He does 
not know where his group or group responsibility begins or ends. 
How, then, can he define his own group responsibility if he does not 
know that it exists ? 


We are now able to realise tiat participation in the factory system 
leads to a serious dislocation of the traditional way of life of the workers. 
In an integrated society, the ideal form of which was designed by 
Confucius, the activities of the individual are organised around a purpose 
given by the society, which is readily understood by the individual 
and which meets his every-day needs. Activities are thus related to each 
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other, and are meaningful to the individual. A peasant works on the 
farm and knows what he can expect from his work and to what extent 
it will satisfy his needs and the needs of his family. His productive 
activities are co-ordinated into a single system which embraces the whole 
life situation. The relations between the various réles he plays, as father, 
husband, farmer, craftsman, member of the tea shop group, etc., are 
clear to him. The traditional order subordinates economic activities 
to a general personal purpose. But the new technology has introduced 
a new form of co-ordination where a number of individuals are employed 
on one section of the process. The system is organised not according 
to some personal purpose, but according to the principle of efticiency 
in production. In other words, an external purpose is used to co-ordinate 
the activities. Whatever the worker does in the factory has no relation 
to his purpose outside it, except that he receives some reward which 
enables him to support himself and his family. He may be interested 
in the reward, but seldom in the work itself, which is secondary to his 
own personal purpose. This distortion of the personal system, which 
is sometimes accompanied by insufficient rewards, lead to demoralisation. 
This is what Le Play and Durkheim described as social pathology. It 
is quite possible that this phenomena exists in the West, and it is also 
possible that people in the West, who are born into an order which 
is mainly governed by legal contracts and subject to the fluctuations 
of external economic laws, may have become used to it. But the Chinese 
factory worker has a too recent memory of another way of life in which, 
in spite of poverty, he was able to enjoy a personal intimacy with others 
and share the common purpose of a group. 


In this connection, | would like to recall what | have said in my 
analysis of the traditional order. Chinese society was organised around 
the ties based on kinship. Social relations were not governed by impersonal 
legal rights, but by social skill or acknowledged complementary réles, 
in other words, the observance of Li. Kinship, in one sense, is the 
extension of one’s own self to others who are biologically related ; self- 
identification with the kinship group is easily developed. In their lack 
of privacy, the Chinese sometimes appear quite rude to Western eyes, 
but it is part of our tradition that we like to submerge ourselves in the 
group to which we belong. This leads to an interesting comparison 
between Western workers and Chinese workers. Our report on the 
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Chinese factory surprised our friends in Harvard who had studied the 
same problem in the United States. Western workers were reluctant to 
identify themselves with the factory although inducements to do so 
were offered by the management. The essential problem there, in fact, 
was to find ways and means to remove the line of demarcation between 
employees and management. But in China, the workers were very 
much concerned at the refusal of the management to admit their identitica- 
tion with the factory. The manager told me in despair that it was 
impossible to be a father to all the girls. Business should be business, 
he said. Admittedly, the modern factory cannot be run in the old fashioned 
family way, but the workers suffered considerable frustration in their 
attempts to find a substitute for the old family structure. 


To appreciate the reluctance of the Chinese workers to accept the 
new order, or lack of order, does not imply approval of retreat to the 
old ways. Certainly | hope that the West, where modern machines were 
invented, and from where they were introduced to China, will be able 
to provide a social order which will make these advances of benetit to 
mankind. This will ease our burden as a late starter in the machine age. 
But if such a form of social organisation does not exist, and | am afraid 
that it does not, the one-sided technological development which lias 
already accounted for disturbances in the West and chaos in the East, 
should be counter-balanced by some attempt to design a common, 
integrated social structure in which men and machines can exist peacefully 
without recurrent wars. In this respect the long history of China may 
prove to be of more than museum interest, because before the birth of 
Christ Confucius had already applied himself to the formulation of such 
a Great Design. It is significant that a western scholar like Professor 
Radcliffe-Brown after developing his theory of the functional and structural 
approach to the study of society, found that some of his basic ideas were 
to be found in a book written by a Chinese student called Hsun Tse, 
more than twenty centuries ago. The defect of Confucianism in denying 
the importance of the man and nature relationship is apparent in our 
inability to cope with modern Western civilisation. But the one-sided 
emphasis on material advancement without due consideration of a corres- 
ponding development in social relations is equally dangerous. It Is 
therefore clear that the process of social change in China should not be 
a mere transplantation of Western culture, but should imply a reorganisa- 
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tion of social structure in conformity with the inherited spirit of harmony 
and integration. The question of how these two dev elopments can be 
made to keep pace with one another is essential for the solution of the 
present chaotic state of affairs in China, which is manifested in the 
grave economic and political disturbances. These disturbances are 
primarily symptoms of a process of change without a definite aim. Unless 
China is to perish we have to find our own solution from our inheritance 
of experience over thousands of years. 

Let me conclude my paper by saying that perhaps a better social 
order which would provide for progress in both material and social 
aspects, can be found by amalgamating what is best in both the East 
and the West. If it happens that Eastern poverty is responsible 
for further Western social chaos, then human civilisation may come to 
an end. It appears as though the present trend is tow ards the latter 
alternative. Therefore, this study of Chinese change may be ended by 
an appeal for a better choice in human destiny. 





























NOTES ON BOOKS 


Economic MAN IN RELATION TO HIs NATURAL ENVIRONMENT, by C. Reinold Noyes (8yo., 1948 
Columbia University Press, $15.00 : Cumberledge, 82s. 6d.) is in two volumes and over 1440 pages 
Taking human motivation as his starting point, the author examines in detail the evidence of the 
biological sciences, bringing together for his purpose the results of much recent work. This leads 
to a radical criticism of many current economic theories (e.g. marginal utility) and a suggestion 
of what the author believes to be a sound future basis for economic science. In this connection 
he has studied deeply, and uses, recent research on the brain. Mr. Noyes states clearly that his 
approach does not provide a complete explanation of man, but thinks that may be achieved if w 
begin with knowledge that can be demonstrated. The book is beautifully printed and produced 


DEVON AND CORNWALL: A PRELIMINARY SURVEY is a report prepared by the Survey Committe: 
of the University College of the South West, Exeter. (4to., 1947: Wheaton, Exeter). The work 
follows standard lines ; beginning with a study of population it proceeds to natural features, and 
the resources of the region in Scenery, Climate, Fisheries, Agriculture and Industry and [rad 
The last section is developed with special care, starting with the Industrial situation in 1931, and 
giving much detail on pre-war, war-time and post-war changes. There are 13 maps, and many 
statistical labels and charts. 


In his PENAL REFORM: A COMPARATIVE StuDy (8vo., 1948: Oxford University Press, 30s.) Dr. Max 
Grunhut has aimed at providing a comprehensive text book covering the whole field of penal and 
reformative treatment. The first part deals with history, assembling information from many 
countries ; the second gives a general view of penal and correctional treatment, while the third 
outlines the special problems of juvenile delinquents, habitual criminals, women offenders, and 
the mentally abnormal. The book is well printed, is written in an attractive easily read style and 
has ample references to the literature of its subject. 


; 
| 


In L’ENSEIGNEMENT SOCIAL DE L’EGLISE (Warny, Editeur, Louvain) the Abbe Kothen has per- 
formed a very useful service by bringing together and arranging under subject headings the signitt- 
cant passages from recent pontifical documents on social questions. The pronouncements of the Popes 
from Leo XIII to Pius XI (1878-1939) are included ; all forms, from Encyclical Letters to Radio 
Addresses, are noticed. The bibliographical material—lists, original sources, translations—seem»s 
admirably systematic and complete ; and the whole is well printed and set out. Much space ts 
naturally given to questions of labour, property and the function of the state. 


MATERNITY IN GREAT Britain: A survey of the Social and Economic Aspects of Pregnancy and 
Childbirth (8vo., 1948, Oxford University Press : 12s. 6d.) owes its origin to the Population Investiga- 
tion Committee which, for this purpose, co-operated with the Royal College of Obstetricians and 
Gynacologists. The object of the enquiry was to reveal the operation and results of the maternity 
services and to throw light on the economic and domestic problems of maternity. The sample 
studied included all mothers in England, Scotland and Wales who bore children in a particular week ; 
five area studies also were undertaken. Ten chapters giving the general results are followed by five 
on special problems—domestic help, illegitimacy, infant feeding and so on; and those again by 
a summary and recommendations. An Appendix gives useful suggestions for future collection 
of data on maternity. 


EDUCATION FOR CITIZEN RESPONSIBILITIES, edited by Franklin L. Burdette, is issued for the 
National Foundation for Education in American Citizenship (8vo., 1942: Princeton University 
Press; Oxford University Press) and is “ the outgrowth of a National Conference 
in Education for Citizen Responsibilities " arranged by that Council and the National Council for 
Social Studies. Fourteen authors contribute an Introduction and essays on the Roles of Anthre- 
pology, Economics, Geography, History, Philosophy, Political Science, Psychology, and Sociology ; 
these deal both with the light thrown by their subjects on the educational process and mor fully 
with the place of those in the school (and college) curriculum. Throughout the treatment is simple 
and cogent : there is much that deserves attention in Great Britain. 


All books noted are in the Le Play House Library 
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PSYCHO-SOCIAL FORCES : THEIR NATURE 
AND THEIR INTERACTION’ 


By Murpo MAcKENzI 


I. THE FIVE ASPECTS OF MIND 
| view the term Psycho-Social Forces as one whi.h covers those aspects 
of mind which, on the one hand, express themselves in a surge outwards 
from within and thus effect change on the external world, and on the 
other unify those separate aspects into a single whole. For the present 
purpose I call the first the primary urges and | would e1 mphasise now 
that mind is driven by two quite different forces, first the primary urges 
and second, the forces of unification which weld these into a singk 
expression. 

Philosophy has always busied itself with the primary urges and 
sought to devise a formula out of one or other of these sufficient to cover 
the needs and aspirations of man. This is the quest for the Philosopher's 
Stone —the single aspect, the single generalisation, sufficient to meet 
every human demand. 

During the Middle Ages this single formula was provided by the 
Catholic view of the Deity. Great arguments took place and much 
disputation; but unless the dread threat of heresy was raised, thes« 
differences were staged within a common ground of agreement. This 
atter was that the churches’ teaching on the nz stare on God was the final 
truth and could not be challenged. Dispute took place within this frame 
work and was limited by it. 

lt is convenient then to consider the philosophy whic! 
the breakdown of scholastic dogma as a single and all-sutlicing rule of 
life. 


succeeded 


The tirst shift is usually imputed to the French mz athematician Descartes 
who credited the mind with an independence of activity hitherto limited 
by divine intervention. His famous “Cogito ergo Sum” makes 
onsciousness a function of Mind rather than an instance Of Divine Grace. 
His second great generalisation that matter is extended while mind 1 
not, however, provided a way of excape from clerical interference. if 

SEARCHLIGHT ON COMMUNITY, 


* Paper read at the Institute of Sociology Conference 
sth September, 1947. 
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mind was something unique and distinct from matter, it was suthicienth 
near the Divine to make no odds. 

Nowadays physiologists would hesitate to athrm that mind is not 
extended. The energy concept has come to replace extension or non- 
extension—that is matter and mind. Sherrington has, however, declared 
in no uncertain fashion that while energy can be demonstrated in all 
known matter, such demonstration, so far as mind is concerned, ts lacking, 
Physiological knowledge about mind remains in terms of correlation 
alone. While then the modern physiologist would refrain from athrming 
that mind is not energy, he still cannot demonstrate this unique human 
function as energy. 

Descartes, however, suthciently set the pace to change the concept of 
mind as a divine ordinance to a human activity of unique significance. 
There followed an empirical phase headed by John Locke, in which 
mental activity was regarded as but a reflection of experience rather 
than an intrinsic function. 

Empiricism is the time-honoured method of challenging dogma, 
and dogma an athrmation of the supremacy of Reason. The importance 
then of Locke’s Empiricism is two-fold. It affirmed that the mind of 
man is but a /abu/a rasa capable of reacting to experience and by implication 
denied the force of reason which was then known as “ innate ideas ” 
The second point about Locke’s Empiricism is that by denying “ innate 
ideas ” he was able to challenge scholastic dogma and pave the way for 
the “Glorious Revolution” with England under a__ Protestant 
dynasty. 

Like all Irnpiricists Locke had to concede the existence of certain 
innate ideas. Indeed it is manitest that Mind denied the force of Reason 
could .not function in human fashion. Pure Rationalists meet with the 
same fate. Mind restricted to Reason is illusion. From our point of 
view, however, the importance of Locke is that he emphasised the capacity 
tor experience, as a significant function of Mind. One of the outstanding 
aspects of Mind then, is the desire for experience. 

Emmanuel Kant saw the danger of ¢ xplaining Mind in terms cithet 
of reason or experience. He was aware that without experience there 
could be no knowledge, but was persuaded that the force of Reason was 
implicit in human activity. The cumax of his argument that Reason ts 
a function of Mind is to be found in his c RITIQUE OF PURE REASON. Ills 
method was to exhaust the possibility of mind ; acting in terms ot experienc 
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and reserve the rest for reason. He thus divided mind activity into a 
priori ot Rational, and a@ posteriori ot Empirical thinking. From our 
viewpoint Kant’s significance is that he emphasised Reason as a mind 
force. We have then so far, two aspects of mind force, Reason and 
Experience. The eighteenth century was content to leave matters there, 
except perhaps for Rousseau. 

The nineteenth century took mind from quite a different angle. 
The elementary desires were given priority—those common to man and 
the animals. Charles Darwin and Wallace startled the worid by their 
emphasis on survival as the unique biological influence from which all 
else followed. One point is worth noting about the Darwinian theory 
of survival. This is that just as Rationalists had to admit the co- 
existence of Empiricism, so Darwin had to include under Survival the 
other basic urges of reproduction and the social urge. From our point 
ot view, however, the significance of the Darwinian message is that a 
comprehensive account of Mind cannot be restricted to Reason and 
Experience alone, but must also include Survival. 

rhe biological movement soon had other adherents, each stressing 
one aspect to the exclusion of all else, and then enlarging that aspect to 
cover a philosophy of life. Sigmund Freud took sexuality as his basis 
and built up a theory of mind out of infantile sexuality or the postulate 
that the infant is a mass of sexual potential. As with Darwin, Freud 
extended his view of sexuality very greatly until it finally included his 
well-known division of mind into the Ego, the Super Ego, and the Id. 
From our viewpoint the significance of Freud’s method is that as well 
as reason, experience and survival, an account of Mind must also include 
the reproductive urge. ae a 

The social urge has also had advocates. One of the most distinguished 
of these still writing is Lord Russell. William Macdougall also made 
it the basis of his social psychology. I may be wrong, and here of course 
you will be able to correct me, but I fancy Comte, the French sociologist, 
took up his stand on the need for intercommunication between like 
species and directed his attention in particular towards humans. — 

The Medical Practitioner who made society the acid test of adaptation 
for better or worse, was of course Alfred Adler. As you know, Adler 
began with the dual approach of the male protest and social adaptation. 
Later he seems to have lost interest in the first and concentrated almost 
entirely on a philosophy constructed out of social adaptation. Like 
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his colleagues he soon made the social urge of mind cover other aspects 
as well. Our debt to him lies more in his emphasis on this urge than in 
the value of his effort to make social adaptation a complete philosophy. 

It is a long cry from John Locke to Alfred Adler, but from our point 
of view the value of considering this series of philosophers lies more in 
the emphasis they lay on different aspects of mind than on the individual 
systems. These aspects are Reason, Experience, the Social Urge, 
Reproduction and Survival. 


2. THE TETRAD NATURE OF EXPRESSION 


Manitestly these separate urges surge out to meet the external world 
in a unified expression. The sheer act of survival involves knowledge 
of some technique, and experience in the practice of that technique. 
It is always enhanced when accompanied by pleasant social relationships 
and an adequate sexual adaptation. In fine, the person thus equipped is 
commonly known as satisfactory or well balanced. 

The open question is how these separate urges are welded togeth.i 
into a well-knit personality. The Kantian would urge the priority of 
reason, the Empiricist the value of experience, the Adlerian the need 
for social adaptation, the Freudian the determining influence of infantile 
sexuality, and the Darwinian the overwhelming significance of survival 
ot the struggle for existence. As already pointed out, while admitting 
the significance of these varying viewpoints, the difficulty of accepting 
them in entirety lies in the priority they give to one or other of the urges. 
This means crediting a single urge with a dual role, one its specific function, 
and two a unifying process. 

Had individual differences been limited to a greater or less degree 
of prominence in one or other of the primary urges, human life would 
have been easier, if less progressive and exciting. Psychological theory 
has, however, arrived at the stage when further advance depends on 
gtasping that man’s mind has evolved in terms of a quadrate way of 
expression. His spirit, his soul, or whatever word be used to describe 
that which constitutes his link betweén the inner and outer world, bas 
always taken four mutually exclusive forms. It is in the light of this 
fact that further elucidation of the nature and interaction of the psycho- 
social forces should be sought. Social and historical evolution has 
been characterized by the appearance, at varying phases, of an apparently 
unifying postulate. Examples of these are the community sense in the 
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PSYCHO-SOCIAL FORCES 5 


Ancient World and the Christian emphasis on man’s immortal soul. 
Yet, as soon as any one of these postulates is cohered into finite form, 
there emerge sooner or later, and automatically, the four variants of 
Expression. 

At this stage it is helpful to glance for a moment at the European 
scene when it most nearly approximated to a single community expressing 
a single way of life. {It would, I think, be conceded that this was achieved 
most efficiently in, say, the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The 
Primacy of the Papacy was assured, and the Holy Roman Empire an 
effective instrument of force. Speculation as to individual happiness 
in these far off days is arid. It may be surmised that the clerics and ruling 
class did tolerably well, and that the more the rest of the community 
concentrated on the world beyond the grave the less uncomfortable their 
thoughts. In any event, a single community prevailed and a common 
hierarchy prescribed the way of life for the common man. All aspects 
of mind were unified in a single expression. 

This state of affairs was not destined to last indefinitely. A con- 
venient way of assessing the nature of this single expression is to observe 
the claims made by dissentient bodies. 

Heresies minor or major were always present. A great institution 
can afford to turn a blind eye to the lesser event and be ruthless towards 
the ominous. Nicomacheans and Albigensians were stamped on heavily, 
and no serious difficulty seemed to be left. The intellectual antics of 
university teachers like Peter Abelard were given a run, and then the 
eternal cleric cast in the mould of St. Bernard summoned the resources 
of the administration to enquire into the precise meaning of Abelard’s 
words, and the great debater preferred silence and the protected 
atmosphere of a Benedictine retreat. 

_ Then an Oxford don appeared on the scene, and with neither flourish 
of trumpets nor philosophic elaboration declared bluntly that the miracle 
of the mass was a superstition and the primacy of the papacy a dictatorial 
imposition. The unified expression of the European community was 
challenged at its two points of force, the significance of Concrete Symbolism 
and the peak point of a single authority. bt 

Oxford got rid of John Wyclif, England did not; and he died in 
his bed in his own parish. The further history of Wyclifism or Lollards 
ecclesiastical, economic and political, in England, is fascinating but 
irrelevant to our present enquiry. The significant point is that Wyclif’s 
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challenge was not directed at any one philosophic superstructure, but 
at the unifying force of expression in the European community in its 
two vital aspects, concrete symbolism and the single leader or head. 

The scene next changes to south east Europe, which was and is 
the place where opposing forces of expression meet and so often clash 
and conflict. The challenge of the Anglo-Saxon Wyclif was taken 
up in Bohemia by Jan Hus, the prototype of the peasant preacher 
throughout the ages. He was able, uncompromising and eloquent. 
A preacher with these qualities always fills churches. But in addition 
Hus challenged the institution and the institution broke him. 

There is a difference between the Wyclif and Hus challenge. Wyclit 
declared both Mass and Papacy as invalid. Hus contented himself with 
an attack on the Papacy. Naturally the prosecution at Constance, where 
he was indicted, condemned and handed over to the secular powers 
for burning as a heretic, wished to include the double indictment, but 
there seems no reason to suppose it was successful. In fact the Continental 
challenge to transubstantiation came much later and from a different 
source. 

In the meantime there followed the ferocious Hussite wars, only 
ending in the exhaustion of one of the protagonists at the battle of the 
White Hill many years later. There were to follow later still the so- 
called religious wars which brought Germany well nigh, if not quite, 
to its present plight. 

From the viewpoint of psycho-social forces, the focus of interest 
lies in the fact that the unified expression of a whole community was 
challenged, not the superstructure of any single aspect of mind. This 
challenge preceded dreadful wars. It began by the impact of a Saxon on 
a Slav in an area where Latin, Teuton and Slav are still fighting something 
out. Hus then challenged the Papacy and was burnt at Constance. 

The next precise challenge came from a Picardy Frenchman, John 
Calvin. Luther, in a dreaming, fiddling sort of way, was very angty 
when he detected avariciousness and other like faults in his brethren 
of the cloth. He seemed at no time, however, to formulate a direct 
challenge to the unified expression of the Mother Church. He was in 
fact a great German rather than a great theologian. 

John Calvin was quite otherwise. His indictment of the theory 
of transubstantiation was unequivocable and precise. In place of the 
Concrete Symbolism of the reserved elements, he substituted the direct 
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analogy of Commemoration and this is the doctrine on which Calvinism 
is founded. 

These two then, Hus and Calvin, challenged separately the two 
issues which Wyclif had in the first place raised collectively. The effect 
on the European community was to disintegrate the single unified 
expression. 

The actual clerical organisations which survived the cleavage were 
to some extent in existence before, and to some extent novelties. So 
far as expression goes, however, they naturally separate into four broad 
groups. The Mother Church has survived and remains probably the 
most powerful ecclesiastical instrument. The Slav has remained truce 
to Concrete Symbolism, but substituted a bishop as Primus inter Pares 
for the Primacy of a single head. The Calvinist rejected concrete symbolism 
but almost slipped into converting his ministers into a series of popes. 
The communities allied to the Dutch Reformed seem to fo!low direct 
analogy with the Minister Primus inter Pares. 

In any event, two facts seem to emerge. The first is that a distinction 
has to be made between the five aspects of Mind outlined in the first 
section, and the unifying forms of expression indicated above. Further 
these unifying forms of expression fall into four and it may be opposing 
categories. It remains to be seen whether these two considerations 
remain valid in other fields suitable for investigation. 


3. PSYCHO-PATHOLOGY 


| now propose to consider Psycho-pathology and to suggest that 
within this field of enquiry also the two principles—aspects of mind 
common to humanity, and the tetrad nature of expression—are to be 
found. Ey Psycho-pathology I understand the study of the effect of 
Anxiety within the mind on its separate aspects and on expression. 
Expression, as we have seen, is the activity which coheres the discrete 
aspects of mind into a single whole. . 

The effect of Anxiety on survival is commonly met with. It may 
take the form of adolescent girls or boys lost as to what occupation 
they should follow even when alternatives are available. It may become 
manifest in a disregard for the needs of survival, in wanton extravagance 
or an indifference about acquiring a satisfactory technique of employment. 
Alternatively, undue stress may be laid on survival, and a miserly attitude 
adopted, In times of change this is frequently seen when the rentier 
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class, with reduced incomes, prefer to lower their standard of living and 
preserve capital rather than use it to acquire an occupational technique. 
The effect of Anxiety on the primary urges is always to distort and the 
form this distortion takes is as a rule either in terms of extravagance 
or impotence. Anxiety can never tolerate the via media. , 

This is equally well illustrated in the sexual sphere. Years ago the 
difficulty encountered was more marked in terms of impotence, while 
now the common complaint is fear of the effect of unbridled licence. 
It has been wisely said by Jung that the patient in the throes of Anxiety 
meets just the same problems as the ordinary person, but reacts to them 
differently. Thus, in times of social stress, like the recent war, under 
certain circumstances promiscuity became common. The effect of this 
trend on the anxiety-dictated patient seemed to be either a phantastic 
outburst, or impotence founded on incompetence rather than moral 
values. The same distortion held for homosexuality. The anxicty- 
dictated patient became more easily affected, especially as may be under- 
stood during the period of the “ phoney war ” and now under the trying 
conditions of occupation. 

The effect of Anxiety on the social urge is one of the most frequently 
complained of phenomena. Again, it takes as a rule, the form of either 
persisting diffidence or intensity in inter-human relationships. Here are 
constant testing of the ice, impossible idealisations, and inevitable ruptures. 
I fancy this difficulty in social activity is one the social worker frequently 
meets with. It certainly is a commonplace of the consulting room. 

At the level of experience Anxiety becomes manifest in a general 
attitude of caution or apprehensiveness. When it alights on an object 
of experience it is usually called a phobia. Among the common phobias 
are illness, space and performance phobias. There are obviously as 
many phobias as possible objects of experience, and an attempt to record 
them would be as valuable as trying to count the sands of the sea-shore. 
A useful generalisation, however, on Anxiety alighting on objects of 
experience, is that it seeks out dangers which are theoretically possible, 
but in practice remote and absurd. Life cannot be survived in constant 
danger, and thus the anxiety-dictated patients extend apprehensiveness 
away from realities to possible but remote contingencies. A simple 
example of ihis is the worthy spouse whose wife and daughter return 
from the local pictures ten minutes late. During these dreadful moments 
he becomes satisfied that they are victims of the “Keep Death off the 
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Road ” disaster. When they arrive he greets them with an outburst of 
pent-up Anxiety rather than effusiveness. 

The effect of Anxiety at the rational level is to produce either escapist 
phantasy or a negative rationalism. The escapist phantasy appears 
commonly as plausible illusion. From the practitioner’s viewpoint this 
phenomenon has practical importance because the following three events 
are commonly presented. The first is competent technical equipment, 
which should ensure occupational value, the second is a hesitancy born 
of Anxiety which seems to account for failure to attain promotion, and 
the third is an illusion as to the employing bodies’ estimate of the individual. 
Unless this third event is taken into account, unfortunate advice ma\ 
be given to press for promotion which results in the loss of employment. 
| fancy both educationists and social workers in general have also to 
consider these points when advising on careers. Defensive Rationalism 
simply means keeping Anxiety at bay by denying the significance of 
everything. 

In the truly Anxiety-dictated person, in greater or lesser degree 
according to circumstance, the tive aspects of mind are always involved. 
In tine, the nature of the condition is a presentation of these five aspects 
pursuing as it were separate roles and lacking unification in a progressive 
expression. Easy fatiguability is a general phenomenon encountered 
after strain, and the picture is then one of profound inertia or general 
Apathy. The descent from the fussiness of Anxiety to the inertia of 
Apathy may be abrupt. The recognition of Apathy in conditions other 
than persisting Anxiety within the mind is of manitest importance to 
rulers, sociologists and educationists. mae 

| suggested in the former paragraph that the significant feature of 
the Anxiety state was independent functioning of the various aspects of 
mind, and failure to be unitied in progressive expression. Let me remind 
you that this progressive expression is manifested in four differing forms. 
from time to time unified expression does occur in Anxiety States and 
quite vividly. It is not progressive, however, but rather the forces of 
expression unifying the discrete aspects of mind into the negative peace 
and backwater of mental defence. io | 

As with the forces of expression noted on the break-up of Mediaeval 
Europe, these defences are of four different kinds. They are known 
respectively as Hysteria and the Obsessive Ceremonial on the one hand, 
Assertion and Depression on the other. 
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Further, the same qualities observable in the four ecclesiastical 
expressions are also present. Hysteria is a compound of concrete 
symbolism, and accentuation of the personality. The obsessive ceremonial 
is a component of Concrete Symbolism, and understatement of the 
personality. Assertion is a compound of direct analogy and accentuation 
of the individual, Depression a compound of direct analogy and diminu- 
tion of the individual. * 

Four simple examples will be of help. A youth after suffering all 
the difficulties of Anxiety, found peace in the afhrmation that he had 
lost memory of all distressing events. This is Hysteria, or the aftirmation 
of the loss of the idea of a concrete function. Another youth, after a 
phase of Anxiety, suddenly produced a falsetto voice which relieved 
his Anxiety. This was a pacific demonstration in terms of concrete 
symbolism, that being no longer a man nothing else mattered. A third 
youth, who through Anxiety left a university without a degree, solved 
the irritations of uncertainty by direct analogy and elevation of the 
personality, “ Not he, but his tutors, were the fools”. A fourth, who 
left his public school a failure, sorted matters out by direct analogy and 
diminishing personal significance. ‘‘ He was a fool and that was why 
he had faiied.” 

If then we assume that both in progressive and anxiety-dictated 
mind life two psycho-sociological forces are present. One, the surging 
outwards of forces common to all, and the other, a tetrad unifying 
activity of expression, it is possible to apply these findings to the problem 
of community life, which tends towards either integration or disin- 
tegration. 

Some points seem to be common to educationist, social worker 
and physician. The devastating effect of frustration at the level of survival 
was so manifest during the inter-war periods, that the current question 
seems to be whether substituting the evils of poverty by an “all found 
theory” does not also remove incentive. From the viewpoint of the 
community the difficulty seems to be to allow on the one hand for 4 
natural urge for survival, and on the other to prevent that urge from 
developing in favoured instances into monopoly at the community's 
expense. Clearly the survival urge needs something more than basic 
ration subsidy for its satisfaction. 

The reproductive urge has had a grim time in community life in 
recent years. The same process of rationing seems to have appeared. 
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The basic ration of the sexual act has been sanctioned, but sexuality. 


| like all the primary urges, needs something more than that to obtain 

. fulfilment. Unless it is related to survival, social activity, provressiv« 

| experience, and at least some ideal element, it amounts to a plain di 
sociation and not the satisfaction of a primary urge. The essential need 
seems to be incentive with some measure of general fulfilment. Whe: 
professional interest is lacking and social amenities incompetent as whet 
an amateur army serves as an occupying force, the devastating V.D 


figures speak for themselves. 

It looks as if in Britain for some vears a vreat deal of stress is voit 
to be laid on the social urge. That is the way of politi 
When survival is set at a low pitch the accent is lat 
ofa social heritage. This was manifest in the pre-war days of Russia. 
Being rich was a crime, virtue lay in being a communist. The danger 

nplicit in an overstatement of the significance of the social urge are 
us to-day. Better face the discomforts of poverty than camouflage 
y a political slogan. 

When a disproportion has become imposed on one of the 
urges, it tends to affect the systen: as a whole. \l! the great teachers 
have urged the danger implicit in a divorce between experience and 


reason, and the other way round. In a well-knit communit out! 
passes from experience to reason. If exceptionally endowed, he adds 
knowledge to wide experience and becomes an important citizen, sa 
Ss a vreat soldier, lawyer, teacher or doctor, enginec! r man oO! 
itfairs. When matters vet out of vear, however, th« standard of 


technical efficiency wained by experience, drops, and 
ludicrous compensation results in the deman | 
higher education. 

In distinguishing effectively between a priori and 
Emmanuel Kant no doubt conferred a boon on the community. Whe 


+ 


he added that a priori thinking is the business of philosophy he thre 
out an idea which carried with it a load of mischief. In that event 
number of pemcouphets at any given time must be much less that 
num bet of folk paid to teach philosophy and the risk of the rest disappeat 
ne into the illusicns rather than the discoveries of @ priori | inkit 
is defined. The need for recognising the doctrinaire politician on thy 


one hand and the “ Real Politik”? Empiricist on the other 


important, but more so when there are dithculties at 
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aspects of mind. Perhaps this is one of the greatest if not the only function 
of University lite. 

Community life itself involves the notion of a unitied form of expres- 
sion. Manifestly the aim should be a unified majority with an easy tolerance 
for minorities. In practice, however, this ideal or notion seems rooted 
in difficulty. The first world war carried with it the idea of preservation 
of small nationalities against agression by large combines. The second 
time the small nations either couldn’t or wouldn’t play. England and 
Germany, impoverished, are looking at the apparent prosperity of, say, 
the Belgians and areas of France, and indeed must on either side of the 
fence be muttering to themselves, “ Was it for this that we hurled away 
our gold, our blood, sweat and tears”. Meantime Soviet Russia is 
progressing, and the U.S.A. rich beyond the dreams of avarice. Sir 
Charles Petrie the historian, asks the question* whether historians of the 
future will look upon these two wars as a recurrence of the disaster of 
the Peloponnesus, when Sparta and Athens fought each other to poverty, 
ineptitude and the standstill. 

One thing seems to be manifest. National and community life 
are not necessarily synonymous terms. Communities absorbed by 
nationality are open to important environmental interferences. Suppose 
for one moment that the inhabitants of Brittany are mainly Bretons, a 
brand of Celt allied to the Welsh. Yet the Breton has become a French 
national, the Welsh a British national. The Breton has retained the ‘ atholic 
expression of Christianity, the Welsh have to a great extent become Chapel 
or Methodist. Clearly the accident of nationality has imposed a difference 
in the expression of their stparate ways of life which in effect separates 
them more than, say, the Breton and the Norman, or the Welshman and 
the Englishman of the north and west. Accidents of ge raphy, conquest 
and nationality seem to be forever prone to interfere with the natural 
evolution of community life. 

_ Another example seems to be the Gaelic-speaking peoples who 
emigrated to the littoral of the Isles and mainland of the western High 
lands. Some of the chiefs and their followers appear to have retained 
their ancient faith. Others were not so particular. After the Highland 
conquest at Culloden, many of the chiefs embraced the Anglican faith 
and enclosed land for sheep rearing and deer forests. A single community 
was divided by conquest, a fact not lost on the followers of John Knox 


* In his Onr Hunprep YEaRs oF Diplomacy. 
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who saw many lost lambs without a shepherd and hastened to enclose 
the hungry into the Calvinist fold. However easy it may be to accept 
Scotland as a united nation acting within the British framework, it is 
not so easy to accept the West Highland and Lowland people as auto- 
matically forming a single community. 

The concept of community sense suggests that, if a group is cohered, 
the unifying element is one or other of the four variants of Expression. 
The break-up of Mediaeval Europe and the facts of Psycho-Pathology 
indicate the tetrad nature of this activity. The tenacity of com- 
munity sense is re-emphasized in current affairs. 

Again Europe is dividing into a Latin, a Saxon, an all but destroyed 
Teutonic element and the resurgent Slav. 

Hegel expressed this view in his PHILOSOPHY OF HIstoRY when he 
described the rise of the East, the Greek, the Teutonic and the Latin. 
Where his viewpoint fails is first, that he elevates one of these four to 
the exclusion of the other three. Secondly, he makes it appear as if one 
had evolved out of the other and emerged in chronological sequence, 
instead of being an ever-present fourfold expression with the emphasis 
on one or other variant at different times. This paper suggests that the) 
are always present seeking free expression, and that frustration at the level 
of expression is the true source of persisting Anxiety and intrinsic neurosis 
whether in the individual or the community. 

_ Ifthe inner story of Europe really consists in the struggle for expres- 
sion of four different communities, certain important facts emerge. 
Concrete Symbolism versus direct analogy has a much wider difference 
gap between the variants of expression, than the itch for single leadership 
versus the Primus inter Pares of, say, so many Saxon institutions. In fact, 
the whole of the northern plain of Europe seems at one in the use of 
direct analogy and the notion that they cannot compose their differences, 
as to whether they prefer a Leader or a Primus inter Pares seems to be 
unendurable. The Saxon habit is to choose a leader in war and sack 
him in peace. In any event, the suggestion is that a unifying activity of 
expression is as much a reality as our primary urges. Iwo facts emerge 
from this. The denial of a Community urge sooner or later leads to 
global war. Acceptance of the accidents which bring people together 
in nations as the final boundary line of a community is much too narrow. 

It would seem then, that the psycho-social forces with which we 


are concerned are manifest on the one hand as the primary urges common 
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to all human beings, and on the other, so far as the European tield is 
concerned, as a tetrad of differing ways of expression. The former 
consists of survival, reproduction, social activities, experience and reason ; 
the latter of four different unifying forms of expression, one of which 
may be found characteristic of any one given community. 

lt may indeed be that community expression is more important for 
individual and group happiness than massive release of the primar 
urges. Is it too much to hope that with community release inter-com- 
munity understanding rather than frustration would be the sequel. 

The most important conclusion seems to be that whatever the rights 
and wrongs of the above outline of Psycho-social forces, two considera- 
tions should always be present, the significance of the primary urges 
common to all and that of the differing methods of expression. Perhaps 
this last is the most important of all sociological problems to-day. 
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THE INHERITANCE OF VALUES 
By K. G. Cotter, M.A. 


1. THE PROBLEM. The impulse behind this paper springs from 
an assumption which, though increasingly recognised, does not at present 
command general assent : that values have a priority in mental life 
over both emotions and ideas; that it is values, rather than emotions 
or ideas, that we live by and die for. But although some of the evidence 
in favour of this assumption will come out in the course of the paper, 
the validity of the paper does not depend on the validity of this view about 
the importance of values. My object here is rather to analyse the processes 
by which values are transmitted from one generation to another, and to 
advance a theory by which to account for the very remarkable hold 
they sometimes get over men’s minds. 


2.1. THE MEANING OF VALUE. In what follows the word ‘ values ’ 
will be used in the sense not of formulated ideals or creeds but of she 
assumptions that we feel in our bones about what sort of things are worth doing and 
having. The Arapesh* man, for example, usually devotes his existence to 
the loving care of his wife, his children, his pigs, his house, his garden. He 
judges people by their pursuit of the goals that he pursues, and these include 
not only the tending of his family and possessions but the friendly spirit 
in which this is performed. In a complex modern society like our own, 
standards are more various, less uniform: the politeness that one man 
calls common courtesy strikes another as hypocrisy. But taken all round, 
certain general demands or expectations of human nature are as charac- 
teristic of our country as sociability is of the Arapesh. Most of us, for 
example, teach our children to say ‘ please ’ and ‘ thank you ’, and expect 
men to be tougher than women. These assumptions or expectations 





* J shall refer frequently to Margaret Mead’s classical study of contrasting tribal values, sex AND 
For those not familiar with this work 


TEMPERAMENT IN THREE PRIMITIVE SOCIETIES (Routledge, 1935). 108 ann \ av : 
| ought to mention that the Arapesh are a small tribe living in a precipitous district of New Guinea, 
among whom the most conspicuous characteristics are friendly sociability and lack of aggressiveness. 
The second tribe described by Mead is the Mundugumor, who are as remarkable for their ill-tem . 
and aggressiveness as the Arapesh are for the opposite. In both tribes men and women are regarde 
as having no inborn temperamental differences. 
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represent compelling values: the timid boy is much more ashamed 
of his fear than an English girl or an Arapesh man would be ; his guilty 
conscience may plague him into defying his fear, or excusing it, or denying 
its existence. 

The idea of value that is being put forward here may be summed up 
in the familiar phrase : where your treasure is, there will your heart be also. 
Your heart, your wishes, your persistent desires, are centred on your 
treasure, that is the things you set most value on, whether these are the 
casual friendly contact prized by the Arapesh man, the furious egotism 
of a Mundugumor, the business success of an American, or the comfortable 
home-life of an Englishman. 


2.2. THE RELATION BETWEEN VALUE AND DESIRE. We are all 
familiar with the idea of a desire giving rise to a value: the infant's 
instinct of hunger prompts a desire which is satisfied by milk. As 
result the baby learns to set a value on milk and on the action of feeding. 
But this is not the only, or in my view the more important, relation of 
desire to value. The reverse relationship is the one I want to stress here. 

By what means, then, do our values influence our desires? Take 
the case of a man who enjoys a glass of beer. He forgets that when he 
first sampled the liquid as a boy he thought it had a queer smell and an 
unpleasant taste. But he drank it nevertheless, and eventually came to 
like it. Various motives may have been at work in his drinking tt in 
spite of its taste; but as has been pointed out by McDougall and others, 
a fundamental one is simply imitation of another person. The original 
idea was perceived simply as an invitation to action, irrespective ot 
feeling ; the act was seen as something to-be-done. In the first dimly- 
apprehended instance a value is felt simply as something to-be-done, Some 
thing to-be-had.. Perhaps the Latin gerund best conveys the sense. The 
action is followed by satisfaction or enjoyment, and hence by desite. 

_ If we regard the will as an entity standing in its own right, a faculty 
of choice, we shall be interested to enquire how it is related to value. 
I suggest that the performance of the action involves the assent of the 
will. A child picks up certain actions, responses, habits, by imitation; 


in so doing he apprehends them as things to-be-done, and this quality 
engages the will. 


_ 3-1. THE SOURCES OF VALUES. There appear to be four ways 
which we acquire our values. 
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THE INHERITANCE OF VALUES 3 


(a) Im the first place, we see certain goals as good-in-themselves 
simply because they satisfy our instinctive impulses. 

(4) A second group of values owe their origin to the reinforcement 
of instinctive impulses by the parents’ treatment of the child. 

(c) The third and fourth sets of standards are received from the 
parents; the third by their directly imposing a formulated code on us 
in childhood, and the fourth through the influence of their example. 

Let me take these in turn. 


3.2. INSTINCTUAL VALUE. To begin with, the goals presented 
by instincts are seen as ‘having value’ as good-in-themselves. The 
infant’s instinct of hunger sets a value on its satisfaction. This is the 
sense in which S. Alexander,' following Spinoza, defined value. A 
particularly energetic or aggressive child needs scope for adventurous 
activity. If a strong instinctive impulse clashes with the standards of 
the adult environment, intense conflict may arise. This is probably what 
happens when an exceptionally aggressive child is born amongst the 
Arapesh, and indeed may often occur in a narrowly respectable English 
family living in a city flat: the values created by the child’s own aggres- 
siveness conflict with the standards of quietness and restraint imposed 
by the parents. 

These natural values develop with age and experience. A group 
of toddlers in a nursery school will soon learn to stop snatching the toys 
from each other and offer exchanges instead*: being roughly equal in 
size and strength they find jungle methods do not pay. When judgment 
crystallises freely out of experience, the assent of the will follows naturally ; 
unless—-as we shall see later—unconscious forces interfere. 

Young toddlers also learn to modify natural impulses through 
spontaneous identification with other children. McDougall, like Spinoza, 
insisted on the importance of “ primitive passive sympathy ” as a basis 
of social contact. A single deer utters a cry of fear and the rest of the 
herd all behave as if they were afraid too: it is as though one infected 
the others with its own emotion. The toddlers in the nursery school 
similarly, even at the age of 18 months, will easily identity themselves 
with each other: to the extent that you may find one spontaneously 
defending a second who has been hit by a third, slightly bigger, child.* 

(The mechanism of this identification, as of the imitation mentioned in 
§ 2.2, is probably adequately explainea on the conditioned reflex principle.) 
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Thus through spontaneous identification small children may learn 
to modify immediate desires in favour of pleasurable socia! contacts 
with their equals. This gives them an early start in understanding and 
responding to other people not ‘ above ’ or ‘ below ’ themselves in status, 
and if other experience does not interfere, helps them to set a high valuation 
on happy personal relationships. 


3.3. REINFORCEMENT OF THE CHILD’S INSTINCTIVE IMPULSES BY 
HIS PARENTS’ TREATMENT. We pass on to our second source of values, 
the accentuation of instinctive tendencies by parental handling. .\ baby’s 
parents may bring out, by the way thev treat him, certain of his impulses 
more frequently and more intensely than others. Thus certain desires 
become strengthened, certain values exaggerated. If, for example, they 
underfeed him they may elicit—according to the infant’s particular make-up 
—over-strong thirst, or hunger, or anger. In so doing they are likely 
to imprint, say, thirst too eeply in his constitution, and later in life 
he may turn to drink for satisfactions denied him elsewhere. Or he may 
become a rigid teetotaller, perpetually on guard against a feared weakness. 
Alternatively, sucking impulses may become fixated, leading to thumb- 
sucking in a few months’ time and chain-smoking years later. Such 4 
sequence of events is not inevitable; but the evidence of the psycho- 
analysts on the childhood causes of adult habits makes it clear that this 
is one way in which later tastes and standards are acquired. 

Similarly, harsh and unsympathetic treatment of the infant may 
continually elicit resentment and so make this emotion a broad and 
persistent strand in his character. Or by care and affection the parents 
may draw out the generous and sociable side of his nature, accentuating 
his responses of love and trust. The connection between parental treat- 
ment and offspring’s character is not proved ; but it seems to be strongly 
supported by Mead’s reports of the Mundugumor and Arapesh upbringing 
and character.® 

In this way, it seems, the infant comes to see certain kinds of 
behaviour as to-be-done, cettain goals as to-be-had, more vividly than 
would have been the case if he had been born into a different family 


or country, These goals are not contained in his instinctive make-up 
though they derive from it. 


_ 3-4. VALUES ACQUIRED BY INSTRUCTION AND PROHIBITION. OUf 
third group of values are those deliberately imposed by the parents by 
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reward and punishment, by repeated instruction and prohibition. This 
is the method parents usually adopt to train their children in such habits 
as cleanliness. Its success appears to depend not only on the obvious 
factors, of severity of punishment and delight of reward, but on half- 
submerged influences, such as the strength of opposed values already 
planted in the child’s mind from other sources. 

\ less obvious example of the effect of reward is what we call 
‘spoiling’. If parents continually let a small child have his own way, 
especially when he makes a fuss at being denied, they give a sanction to 
his self-will. 


3.5. VALUES ACQUIRED FROM THE PARENTS’ EXAMPLE. In the fourth 
and tinal place the young child is picking up its parents’ standards by 
imitation and identification—at first their standards of gentleness and 
sociability, and as time goes by, their attitude to anything in existence, 
from the highest values to the smallest details of daily life. 

It will be noticed that here we are again dealing with the process 
of spontaneous imitation or identification that was discussed in (a). There 
is, however, a big difference between the cases. In one the child for a 
moment involuntarily puts himself in the other’s shoes and does for 
him what he would have done for himself. Arising out of this temporary 
identification fresh values will take shape in his mind, preferences for 
safety, savy, or adventure. But drawn from this source they will be no 
more than preferences. Deeper-seated values appear to be taken over 
only from persons for whom he forms a strong attachment over a con- 
siderable period of time, and the word ‘ identification’ is probably best 
reserved (as che psycho-analysts suggest) for this more lasting and 
Significant form. 

It is from the process of identification in the strict sense that the 
experiences termed by Mannheim ‘ paradigmatic’ derive.’ Such ex- 
periences represent fundamental valuations ; that is, certain responses 
towards the experienced universe are felt as pre-eminently ‘to-be-done ’. 
These responses are directed towards certain objects or symbols in terms 
ot which the universe is interpreted. To illustrate concretely : the 
experience of humbling yourself to misfortune as to a cross laid on your 
shoulders by a loving God implies first a valuation for this particular 
response to the troubles of lite, and second a certain interpretation 
of the nature of the universe and the meaning of life. Phe response ot 
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attitude may, however, be caught, while the sanction (the world-view 
or scheme of interpretation) is rejected ; or the latter accepted theoretically 
without absorption of the former. But the importance of the paradigmatic 
experience—once it has been built as one strand into the cable of tradition 
—lies in its power to modify, even to transform, all thought and action 
and later-formed values within that tradition. It becomes one of those 
unquestioned assumptions felt in your bones in terms of which we 
defined ‘ values’ in the first place. 


4.1. OTHER CAUSES FOR THE DOMINATION OF THE MIND BY PARTICULAR 
VALUES—COMPULSIVE VALUES. In some cases the standards and habits 
which the child acquires become compulsive. This appears to happen 
in two ways, either as a result of a period of special psychological strain, 
ot through the projection of the child’s own aggressive feelings into his 
parents. These will be referred to as Compulsive Values of Type ! 
and Type II. 


4.2. COMPULSIVE VALUES OF TYPE I. If an infant is kept continually 
hungry and never fully satisfied, any satisfaction that it can seize on, such 
as sucking his thumb, is likely to become compulsive. At later stages 
other actions may become compulsive, the results being serious or trivial 
according to the circumstances. It does not matter to anyone if you feel 
impelled to walk on the lines between the curbstones of the pavement; 
but it does matter when a boy of five reaches the condition of having to 
see his shoes placed in identically the same position every night before 
he will get into bed, and to keep washing his hands from an imaginary 
stickiness. Between the extremes we may find a child in whom 4 
compulsion has fastened on food, or on his mother’s attention, or on 4 
hundred and one other things. These valuations may evaporate in 
childhood, or they may last into adult life, giving us the woman who has 
always to be in the limelight, the man who is a miser or a power maniac. 
The feature common to all these cases seems to be that the action, of 
sensation, Or possession, by affording the child (or adult) some minor 
satisfaction that he already sets a value on, helps to relieve an excessive 
strain in his mind. It acts as a kind of substitute. 

_ The strain may be traumatic, that is to say, fleeting but overwhelming, 
or it may be prolonged and only moderate in severity. It may be caused 
in a variety of ways. It may be due, for example, to the denial of instinctive 
g need (as in thumb-sucking), or to inability to conform to compulsive 
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values of Type II (as in the above-quoted case of hand-washing). The 
compulsive urge, and the strain itself, may or may not be conscious, this 
depending on factors which there is not space to discuss here. If the 
substitute is socially approved it is known as a sublimation ; but in this 
case it may be quite consciously acquired as a technique for relieving the 
conflict or strain. 


4.3. COMPULSIVE VALUES OF TYPE 11. Compulsions of this type arise 
out of the projection of the child’s aggressive or hostile feelings into the 
human world in which he grows up. The word ‘ projection’ has been 
given currency by the psycho-analysts but it must be used with care. 
It can be most easily explained by means of one or two illustrations.® 

You come down to breakfast in the morning and when you crack 
your boiled egg you find it is only an empty shell put there by your small 
son. When you first look at the shell you think it is full : you are projecting 
the qualities of yolk and white into the shell from your own experience. 
You are not merely reminded of the qualities; you see them as in/ering 
in the shell. 

The process occurs every day in our relations with other people. 
We recognise it in the common saying, “ Don’t judge other people by 
yourself”; which means don’t attribute bad motives to others because 
you have them yourself. A specific instance will put the thing quite 
concretely. A young typist found it impossible to stay in a job for more 
than a few months. She used to think her employer was always finding 
fault and that the other girls in the office did not like her and were 
criticising her. She would get more and more worried and moody and 
finally there would be a fearful outburst and she would throw up the job. 
She projected into other people a hostile or critical attitude which in fact 
they did not possess. . ao 

It is equally possible to project friendly or affectionate feelings 
where they do not exist. The Arapesh always regard strangers as friends 
—a habit which is quite unusual among primitive tribes. They project 
friendliness into others as easily as other primitive people project hostility. 

Now picture the responses of a small child. One of his most striking 
characteristics is his instability of emotion: he swings in a moment from 
love to anger, from sorrow to joy. Another trait, which often escapes 
notice in our restrained households, is the crudity of the impulses he 
experiences in anger—impulses to bite and tear the offender to pieces. 
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It is not difficult to see that the savage punishments the three-year-old 
imagines in a nightmare are the projection of his own feelings. It follows 
that the young child is liable to project into his parent any shade of feeling 
from love and trust to anger or condemnation. The upshot of which is 
that the small child is naturally prone to exaggerate the demands his 
parents make on him in their training: they have a far greater influence 
on him than they may suspect. 

How does this conception hinge on to that of identification? The 
clue to the situation lies in the different effects of projecting anger and 
love into the parents. The kind of emotional tie on which identification is 
founded can only thrive on trust or affection. Consequently a deep willing 
absorption of the parents’ values only follows when the child regards 
his parent as loving and trustworthy, and responds with his own attach- 
ment. If the child attributes exclusively severe and harsh feelings to 
the parent, then he will not absorb their standards through spontaneous 
identification but under the compulsion derived from his own projected 
anger. I mean that the compulsion is due to fear of what his parents 
may do to him if he does not conform; and that fear is based not on 
the sanctions that his parents have in fact applied to him (which may be 
no more than moderate reproof), but on the nightmarish anger which 
on account of the violence of his own feelings he projects on 
to them. 

We can illustrate this important idea from the New Guinea tribes. 
The Arapesh seem to absorb their parents’ co-operativeness and con- 
sideration and ordinary habits without effort: and, as we have already 
noted, they are quite exceptionally trustful and friendly towards the world 
at large. Because they project love rather than hostility into the human 
world around them, they acquire their parents’ values by identification 
rather than by compulsion. Among the Mundugumor on the other 
hand all behaviour, all relationships, are based on rigid rules which have 
to be learned : children do not grow into the accepted code, they have 
to be drilled into it. In each of the tribes, as perhaps in every community 
since the human species appeared, the supreme requirement is that the 
coming generation shall conform to the standards of the previous one. 
But the method a community adopts for inculcating its values itself depends on 
those values. The Arapesh transmit theirs mainly through identification. 
The Mundugumor pass on their ill-temper by constantly provoking 
ill-temper in their children (and also sanctioning it by their example), 
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and since identification plays so small a part, they then have to drill thei 
children in the details of their code. 
| think it will now be clear what is meant by a compulsion of Type HI, 
which is due to the child’s projection of his own aggressive feelings 
into the adults who bring him up. One qualification is, however, necessary. 
A sharp contrast has been drawn between the training of the Arapesh and 
that of the Mundugumor. In our own country such extremes are rare ; 
and when compulsive values of this type are mentioned in what follows it 
will be implied that they have been acquired in part by identification. 
Picture, for example, an efficient father who perpetually criticises his grow- 
ing boy for carelessness. He will probably goad him, eventually, into being 
moderately efficient : he will set up a compulsive value of Type II. But in 
our country the compulsion in the mind is not likely to have the absolute 
and overwhelming quality that it may acquire in a less humane and tolerant 
society : for the son is in all probability already quite attached to his father. 
The compulsive quality comes out in various ways. For one thing 
tne boy will tend, unwittingly, to erect the standard into an absolute 
value, a universal imperative. The miser feels no expectation that other 
people should treasure money as he does. But the youth of our example 
will implicitly impose his own standard on other people, and become 
critical, perhaps irritable, towards lapses in them as well as in himself.’° 
The absoluteness of the value will very probably translate itself 
into a repression of any opposed desire. Notice that this desire itself 
represents a value: it has somehow received a sanction and still engages 
the will. Here we have the basis of a conflict : the will is divided, it is 
committed to two incompatible values ; and the one gains the ascendancy 
over the other by reason of the reinforcement by the compulsion. 
The original preference for an easy-going life is no longer acknow- 
ledged, becomes banished from consciousness. If this goes far enough 
We shall find our youth disguising his own lapses and remaining critical 
only of other people’s. The absoluteness of the standard may also put 
its satisfaction quite outside the wretched boy’s capability, and add to 
his unconscious sense of guilt or inadequacy. | 
_ We also, in a case of this sort, notice the rigidity, the unadaptability, 
of the standard acquired: in later life this boy is likely to be unable 
to relax his standards over matters where a little inefficiency 1s of no 
consequence : instead of enjoying the joke he will be irritated when some 
harmless comic accident occurs. 
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4.4. OVERLAPPING OF TYPFSI AND II. The same action or possession 
may become the object of a compulsive value of either kind. The miser’s 
valuation for money is a compulsion of Type 1; but the thrifty Puritan 
may well bring up his children to a belief in the necessity of counting 
every penny: so that they acquire a valuation for money similar to the 
obsession for efficiency described in § 4.3. Equally, the valuation for 
efficiency might be a compulsion of Type 1: serving, for example, to 
offset a sense of inadequacy. The criterion of distinction may be put as 
a question: is the value felt as a standard to which other people should 
conform, or only as a personal necessity ? 

We see how the ‘ concupiscence’ of the scholastic philosophers, the 
‘inordinate desire for created things’, arises: these inordinate desires 
are compulsions of Type I, due to anxieties produced by compulsions of 


Type II. 


§-I. CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH PARENTS’ VALUES ARE MODIFIED 
OR REJECTED BY CHILDREN. So far | have placed all the emphasis on 
the ways in which children do in fact come to take over the habits and 
values of their parents. But it is obvious that the younger generation 
do not always accept their parents’ code: no generation has identically 
the same outlook as the one preceding it. How does the divergence 
come about? We can sum up the conditions briefly. 


§-2. THF UNPREDICTABILITY OF HUMAN RFSPONSES. We must 
recognise the amazing unpredictability of even a small child’s responses. 
His parents have a far-reaching influence on him; yet the influence is 
rarely what they bargain for. If they underfeed him—to repeat a previous 
example—the response may range from indigestion to persistent resent- 
ment, from thumb-sucking to greediness. They encourage independence 
and initiative ; and find him venturing down the main street among the 
traffic. In short there is a seed of fresh development in every child, which 
may Of may not come to blossom. The values that put down roots in 
the child’s mind are by no means necessarily what his parents intend, 
or detect. | 


§.3. EXCEPTIONAL INSTINCTUAL MAKE-UP. A child’s instinctual 
endowment may be so one-sided, and so at variance with the prevailing 
code of his society, as to make it impossible for him to satisfy both his 
own nature and the values of his community. 
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§-4. ENCOURAGEMENT OF INDEPENDENCE. We must also recognise 
that we ourselves are apt to widen the divergence of outlook between 
the generations owing to our special circumstances. For one thing, 
it has been a major value of Western civilisation for a very long time to 
believe in individual choice and judgment, and we therefore have much 
more scope for growing away from our parents than the majority of 
human beings get. Economic and social circumstances do change from 
generation to generation, and demand new attitudes and values; and 
adaptation of outlook is easier in western society than it would be in one 
with a more rigid tradition. For another, we live in an extremely complex 
type of society, where the variety of occupations baulks the imagination, 
and where consequently, scope for the expression of peculiar combinations 
of human characteristics is exceedingly wide. The smaller scale and 
greater uniformity of most other societies automatically limits their 
permitted range of individual development. 


§-§. REJECTION DUE TO RESENTMENT. Since a child grows into his 
parents’ values most easily through identification with them, and 
identification is founded on emotional attachment, it follows-—as was 
shown in 4.3—that any weakening of this bond is liable to interfere with 
the process of identification. Any intrusion of resentment on the child’s 
part is therefore likely to make for rejection unless counter-balanced 
by a compulsion. If both forces are strong the combination is likely to 
be explosive ; and if economic or other circumstances make the imposed 
standards intolerable we may get breakdown, as in the neurotic, or repudia- 
tion of the standard, as in the criminal. Psycho-analysts have shown 
that in some cases delinquent children who appear to have no moral 
sense, no obligatory standards of civilised conduct, have in fact repudiated 
a code which was too harshly imposed under intolerable conditions."? 


6. POSITIVE FUNCTIONS OF COMPULSIVE VALUES. To the child 
the parents are the representatives of the community, and as he grows 
up the mechanisms of identification and projection may gradually be 
transferred to the community as a whole. os 

It might be thought that compulsions of Type II are as prejudicial 
in their influence on a large scale as on a small scale. It depends on what 
values they are. I suggest that, human nature being as it is, most of us 
do in fact need to feel that certain major values are inviolable; or 
we either never reach, or fail to maintain, the higher levels of 
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civilisation, But these major values must be civilised ones, not the 
savagery propagated by the Nazis, or the money-worship we sometimes 
find in the democratic countries. 

In a society where the higher values are commonly accepted as 
obligatory they may in fortunate families be mediated to the children by 
affection, so that they receive the sanctions of experience and example 
rather than of compulsion, and come to be believed in for their own sake. 
But without the general sense of their supremacy, we are likely, in times 
of crisis and revolution, if not to repudiate them wholesale in the fashion 
of the Nazis, at any rate to content ourselves with a second best. Thucy- 
dides put it bluntly : war proves a rough master, that brings most men’s 
characters to a level with their fortunes.!? 

But the compulsions erected by the community may have little effect 
if they are not associated with identification ; and the influence of the 
individual’s identification with his community depends to a great extent 
on the prestige that he attaches to it. 

Take a concrete illustration : imagine yourself as a man with a couple 
of small children with whom you are apt to be irritable. You may act 
in two ways : you may vent your irritation on them, regarding it, perhaps, 
as natural and justified. Or you may restrain the irritation for various 
reasons. Experience may have taught you that the expression of your 
feelings makes the children worse. Or you may have been brought 
up with a compulsive value for restraining anger. Or you may have 
grown vs in a community like the Arapesh, where the whole tribe assumes, 
as one of the fundamental principles of living, that you can and do always 
practise patience towards your children. In this case you will probably 
be adopting the principle because you identify yourself with your whole 
community. The power of the will is to that extent reinforced by the 
confident belief that patience not only should be practised but that it is 
the only possible action in the circumstances. 

But suppose that your community is a small and not very stable 
section of a large population, where you come under the fire of all sorts 
of alien values: your identification with vour own community and its 
special values tends to become loosened : it does not hold your allegiance 
so whole-heartedly. We see this happening in the children of European 
peasants who have emigrated to America : their values waver between 
those inculcated in their early years and those of the new and vast and 
confident community in which they have become immersed. There 1s 
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evidence'® which suggests that the completeness of your identitication 
with your community and your confidence in its values depends on your 
conception of its “ greatness’. The inhabitants of a very large country 
tend to have more confidence in their values than those of a small one, 
unless the latter feel, for example, that they have a specially ancient and 
honourable history (as is the case in Czechoslovakia) or that they are a 
Divinely chosen people (as in Japan, or among the Jews at the time of 
Christ). Our own identification with our community far back into 
history as well as in space at the present moment is (as MacCurdy has 
pointed out) demonstrated by our use of “we” to refer to what the 
English did—for example—at Agincourt. Thus one of the functions of 
a leader is to serve as a concrete symbol for that rather abstract entity 
“the community as a whole”. The older British Dominions acknowledge 
an allegiance to the King although not bound by the Government of 
Greac Britain. 


We can see that the conviction of a Divine sanction behind a particular 
value, or an identification with tne whole human race, or other 
assumptions of comparable magnitude, may override all contrary impulses 
whatever. 

The growth of identification with such a community extending broadly 
into space and time can be deliberately encouraged. Thus we gradually 
come to “make our own” values which may not originally have been 


congenial. A country’s rulers may spread a kn ywledge of the deeds 
of its own heroes, past and present. The tradition of this country attempts 
to transmit an academic “ culture ” which has been detined as an apprecia- 
tion of “ the best which has been thought and said in the world”. White- 


head summed the matter up in a phrase when he said, “* There is no mora! 
. " . 7?" - . on 
education without the habitual vision of greatness ”." 


7. MODIFICATION OF VALUES IN ADULT LIFE. The, preceding section 
brings me to my last point: values do not necessarily remain static of 
stagnant after childhood. It is obvious to any thoughtful person that 
as he travels through life he ruminates from time to time on his experience 
and from it crystallises convictions different from those he absorbed in 
childhood. These new convictions grow out of roots planted in his 
imagination in earlier life; but then most of us have a superabundance 
of miscellaneous roots somewhere down in our mind and the real question 
is, which of these spring up and which atrophy. Wesley’s famous remark 
“ There but for the Grace of God goes John Wesley ” reveals the pressure 
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and the power of the alternatives. New convictions may be offshoots 
of earlier tendencies ; but they are none the less real and influential for 
that and they may give a man’s whole subsequent life a new turn. 

They may take root in his mind from deliberate concentration on 
ideas originally received as intellectual theories from other people: a 
convert to Christianity may after 20 years of prayer and meditation and 
life in a Christian community become as thoroughly imbued with the 
originally alien ideas as with any he was brought up to. 

In such a case the major factors at work in changing the man’s attitude 
are three : his living in a community which firmly holds this new attitude ; 
his habitually acting in a way which confirms the new interpretation ; 
and his persistent meditation on the new ideas. Through living in a 
community which holds these assumptions the process of identification 
begins to operate in the new direction: he puts on the unfamiliar inter- 
pretation of life as naturally and inevitably as he picked up that of his 
parents. Perhaps not as inevitably: the old compulsions may be too 
rigid, the old habits of projecting (say) hostility too deeply engrained to 
permit of quick and easy identification with the new community. 

By acting in accordance with the new interpretation of life he discovers 
that the experiences and satisfactions gained tend to confirm the view of 
life which gave rise to them. As an illustration of such a change we 
made use above of the case of a convert to Christianity ; but the process 
can work just as powerfully in the opposite direction: an immature 
Christian suddenly thrown into the free-for-all competition of industrial 
life may find his belief in forgiveness and truthfulness evaporating 4s 
opposed motives are generated in him by the impact of the new environ- 
ment. Again, a framework of fresh assumptions about the nature of life, 
combined with a new code of values, induces the behaviour and creates 
the experiences which confirm that view of life. 3 

By prolonged meditation on the new ideas, by everlastingly bringing 
them, at odd moments, to bear on the old experiences and conclusions, 
he finds the original framework becoming replaced, fragment by fragment, 
by the new, just as the fossil in the chalk is replaced molecule by molecule 
by flint. In short, an intellectual theory can in the long run revolutionize 
a man’s outlook—in two or three years perhaps no, but in 20 of 30, ye: 
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IS SUMMARY 

or §: The object of the paper is to present in outline a theory of the processes 
(a) by which values are transmitted from one generation to another ; and (+) by which 
they come to dominate, or to be rejected by men’s minds. 











” §2 A value is distinguished from a conventional or theoretical ideal, as an 

: assumption felt in your bones as to what is worth doing or having. It is defined as the 
nd quality in virtue of which a response is apprehended as ‘ to-be-done ’, an object as ‘ to- 
he be-had ’. 

§; Four methods are suggested by which values are acquired by children : 
de (2) certain goals are seen as good-in-themselves because they satisfy instinctive impulses ; 
“4 (6) a second group of values owe their origin to the reinforcement of instinctive impulses 

‘ by the parents’ treatment of the child; (c) the third and fourth sets of standards are 

ns received from the parents, the third by their directly imposing a formulated code on 

a the child, and the fourth by the influence of their example. Special attention is 

on paid to the fourth method on account of the importance of ‘ identification’ and the 

t- development of paradigmatic experiences. 

Lis $4 Values may become compulsive in two ways. In Type I, behaviour that 
becomes compulsive does so because the child already sets a value on it, and by grasping 

0 this satisfaction he can ease some excessive strain in his mind. A compulsive 

tO value of Type II arises out of the projection of the child’s aggressive impulses into 
the human world around him. The meaning of projection is explained and the 

fs characteristics of a compulsion of this type are outlined. ' . 

of $5 In many cases children do not acquire their parents’ values. Some of the 

2 reasons for this are discussed: (a) the unpredictability of the child’s response to the 

re parents’ treatment; () the effect of resentment; (¢) a marked incongruence between 

$s the child’s instinctual equipment and the prevailing code of his society; and (¢) the 

re special effect in Western civilisation of the traditional valuation for individual 

al independence. 

AS §6 The bearing of the above ideas on the maintenance of the higher civilised 
values is discussed. 

J §7 The processes by which adults come to modify their early values are described : 

; (4) by identification with a person or community which holds the new values; (+ 

25 by habitually acting in a way which confirms the new interpretation ; and (c) by per 
sistent meditation on the new ideas. 
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PROBLEMS OF COUNTRY TOWN 
INDUSTRIES 


By K. S. Woops* 


Country towns have a special importance to-day, not only to the student 
of social life, but to the practical planner and reformer. For here are 
communities small enough for personal relationships to prevail both 
in the intercourse of business and in the conduct of public affairs. Here 
the interaction of personal character with those economic forces which 
appear to act blindly and impersonally can be more easily studied than 
in the baffling complexity of | larger centres of commerce and industry. 
But even in the smaller towns the problems raised by the dispersal and 
development of industry are extremely complex, requiring for their 
understanding not only a deep and intimate knowledge of local conditions 
but access to expert knowledge, often of a highly technical character, 
concerning the particular industries that are contemplated. It is necessary 
to emphasise this need, in view of the very varied conditions that exist ; 
lists that have been drawn up of industries supposed to be generally 
suitable or unsuitable to country towns may be quite inapplicable in some 
areas. Perhaps there is no realm in which generalisations, founded on 
economic theory or quantitative statistics, can be so misleading as in 
regard to the anciently founded communities, intimate in scale and 
individual in character, that are to be found among the towns and villages 
of rural England. 

The policy of dispersal is advocated for two quite different purposes, 
the relief of overcrowded or overgrown industrial towns on the one 
hand, and the revitalising of agricultural areas on the other hand. To 
effect any early and appreciable relief of the large industrial towns, 
migration of industry would have to be on a very considerable scale, 
so that in view of the tendency of industrial areas to go on growing, the 
result on the country town would be to make it no longer a country town 
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but an industrial one. Important as are such developments to the whole 
of the region in which they occur, the problems that they raise are too 
wide to be considered in this article. We must confine ourselves to country 
towns properly so-called in the sense that they function primarily as 
the focus for the many-sided activities of a mainly agricultural area. 
The conditions of the towns themselves, existing in their own right, 
as the home and workplace of their people, cannot be separated from 
the relationships with the surrounding neighbourhood and of nearby 
towns, for internal and external conditions inevitably react one upon 
another. A town, for example, that is nothing more than a site for the 
weekly or fortnightly agricultural market, sinking into profound sleep 
between whiles, is not likely to retain its more able and enterprising 
inhabitants nor to serve the neighbourhood as a lively market centre 
should. On the other hand a town so gainfully and busily occupied in 
industry aad commerce that the market is considered a mere nuisance, 
causing hopeless congestion in its narrow strects, is likely to relegate it 
to the outskirts or to some other place where beasts and cars can find 
space, thus tending to lose that close contact between the farming popula- 
tion and the townspeople that is the distinctive mark of the traditional 
country town. Again, a small town that is divested of its civic powers and 
responsibilities by a higher authority may decline through lack of official 
attention to its peculiar needs and problems. All these things happen, 
and they give ground for fear of the decline or transformation of those 
country towns in which no satisfactory solution of their closcly allied 
problems, rural, industrial, commercial and administrative, can be found. 
Those who believe that the country town is a place where agriculturalists 
and industrialists might learn in the- pursuit of their mutual affairs to 
understand one another better, would regard the weakening of the country 
towns as a deplorable impoverishment of our national inheritance. 
Indeed, these towns, founded on an ancient and often spiritually based 
tradition, might well be the schools in which a true democracy can learn 
to find itself. It is true that one cannot listen to Jane Austen or Anthony 
Trollope and fail to appreciate the false standards that snobbery set up 
within and about them. But in view of the powerful centralising forces 
of our time, a community on the scale of a Greek City State may have 
much to contribute. 

It is in the light of such reflections that the problems of country 
town industries are here considered. First is the problem of size. since 
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food production requires a very large acreage in proportion to industry 
of other kinds, size, 1m fertile country, is of great importance. It is curious 
that so obvious a fact should be overlooked, but the present emphasis 
on exports appears to be setting up targets in such a manner that various 
sections of the nation can hardly escape shooting at one another. The 
primary service that an agricultural area renders to the state is food 
production, thus saving imports, and if policy is being seriously pursued 
on this assumption then the type of industry that depends on continued 
expansion for its economic success, is ruled ovt. The more so, because 
expansion is seen to beget more expansion. 

One reason why a large-scale industry of a highly competitive 
character tends to grow is the need for a balance of occupation. Subsidiary 
industries develop which absorb classes of labour not employed in the 
main industry, and general development takes place to serve the increased 
population’s needs. 

Unless this supplementary development takes place, mass-production 
is very liable to result in serious lack of balance. This is particularly 
acute in places where women are employed in an expanding industry, 
for owing to their shorter factory life, which for many of them ceases 
on marriage, the need for male employment or gainful occupation may 
be at least four times as great as for women. This discrepancy increases 
as the industry expands ; thus a small women’s industry which may at 
first be suitable to a small town will, if it grows to a size employing, 
say, seven or eight hundred women, require occupations for some three 
thousand men to balance it. At a time like the present when the normal 
work of civic development is so much restricted that it cannot absorb 
the men, this lack of balance involves a great waste in excessive travelling 
to work. It is probable that the disturbing increase in the ratio of female 
to male factory employment which is a feature of modern mass-production 
is connected with the phenominal growth of transport in some areas, 
since this is a balancing male occupation. ae 

The lack of balance between the sexes also involves the ratio of 
skilled to comparatively unskilled work. The shorter working lite of a 
woman tends to her employment in processes requiring little skill, since 
a long training is less profitable than bor a man who will stay at his work. 
This is a strong reason for encouraging a type of skilled work which will 
either be useful to a woman in her home life or to which she might return 
on a half-time or seasonal basis. It possibly accounts for the popularity 
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of dress factories, where women are allowed to make a whole garment, 
and are doing something closely in touch with their home and personal 
life. Gloving is a skilled industry to which many women return as home 
workers on a part-time basis. 

Industries depending on costly instalments of plant tend to be fixed 
once the plant is installed; the numbers they employ is influenced by 
the capacity of the machinery, and if such industries lose their market 
and fail to find new ones, there is likely to be a major disaster unless 
alternative occupation is available. Such disasters in the textile industries 
are well known. Less well known are the sacrifices made by many old- 
established firms from time to time to avoid such a disaster and to tide 
over years of depression. Firms with heavy and costly fixed capital 
are often sited in places where geographical conditions make the growth 
of a town difficult; many are in valleys where water for processes of 
manufacture, and later, for power, was available. When through the 
introduction of steam the scale of such industries increased, larger towns 
were needed to accommodate the people. Some of these industries are 
situated in the country where no town developed. So keen is the competi- 
tion for labour that such firms are drawing in workers from miles around. 
There is no doubt that industries of this type compete seriously with 
agriculture in some areas if they employ men. In many rural districts, 
moreover, industry has outgrown social and civic development, just 
as it has done in those sprawling places near the big towns, which are 
neither town nor country. It does not seem easy for a satisfactory town 
to be developed for the sake of an industry ; there are many examples, 
both of nineteenth and of twentieth century industrial growths that are 
lop-sided in their development, tending surely to produce lop-sided people. 

We may conclude that a country town industry must not be of a 
type that depends for profitability on indefinite expansion. This conclusion 
is supported by the ca that country firms adopting large-scale methods 
tend to move to bigger industrial centres where they have the advantages 
of a pool of labour, technical facilities, subsidiary industries and good 
sales facilities. The first criterion then of a country town industry !s 
Its capacity to pay its way while remaining on a comparatively small 
scale, not depending on the type of wholesale trade that is only interested 
in expanding quantities. Many country firms sell direct to customers, 
some using wholesale channels as well, others not. It is the constant 
rather than the expanding market at which they aim. How then can the 
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small firms protect themselves in competition with larger ones which are 
able to sell at lower prices ? Only by keeping up their reputation for some 
special quality and by reaching the appropriate market for which their 
work is best fitted. 

The emphasis on quality is perhaps the most striking and general 
feature of country town industries that have survived from the past 
and it is equally apparent in many new ones. In several older industries 
one finds that while the firm producing less high quality goods has dis- 
appeared or moved to a larger centre, the quality firm has survived in the 
old locality. Quality has to be clearly distinguished from luxury ; it is 
more usual to depend on the solid, steady, high quality market than on 
one for luxury or superfine goods alone ; the industry that fails to adapt 
itself sufficiently to shifts of income is at the mercy of precarious patronage. 
In any case, sufficient flexibility to change with changing tastes, habits 
and demands, is an essential safeguard. An example may be seen in the 
crepe factories—first England and later France almost entirely discarded 
this fashion of mourning for the dead, so that industries which had 
installed expensive crepe making machinery were left without their special 
market and could not face Japanese competition in other crepe materials. 
The fact that crepes are being made by a net-manufacturing firm Is an 
illustration of the survival and prosperity of more adaptable firms. Many 
country firms are producing a considerable variety of goods, thus being 
less dependent on a single type of product. 

Distinction lies not so much between one kind of industry and 
another, but between different grades of product within the same industry. 
Somerset, for instance, does not produce the cheaper hemp, jute and 
flax wares which Dundee is having to replace with plastics, but has 
specialised in sail-cloth for the world’s finest yachts, upholstery thread 
for the most juxurious spring mattresses and chairs ; it produced quantities 
of parachute harness on which the safety of air-borne troops depended, 
such things come from the West Country flax and hemp mills. And 
moreover, in this and other industries, some of the finest work is sub- 
contracted to the smaller firm, which depends less on a full complem-nt 
of the latest machines, though the quality of tools and machines 1s impor- 
tant, as on the skill, and resource and reliability of workers trained as 
craftsmen, who know their trade through and through. ° 
__ Mass-production, equipped at great expense to produce large quan- 
tities of similar goods, depends for its productivity and profit on keeping 
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to a few lines. Mass-production alone would leave a vacuum for many 
varieties of goods that are in effective demand, though in smaller quantities, 
It is here that the smaller firm finds its scope ; if it keeps its skill, resource 
and adaptability, it can turn from one thing to another with practically 
no waste and scrapping of machinery, and in the matter of fixed capital 
and of management its overheads can be kept low. With the modern 
aid of small units of power with suitable machine and hand-tools of high 
quality and the skill and ingenuity to adapt, repair and use them well, 
the small firm takes up just that type of work that big industry tends to 
lay down. 

It is often taken for granted that mass production is more economical 
and in industries where this is true, there is so little hope for the small 
firms that it had better avoid the class of work altogether, unless it has 
some special facility regarding materials or location. But in other indus- 
tries there is a large and probably growing desire for something outside 
the standard “lines”. It is difficult to make just economic comparisons 
between industries of different scales. There are different kinds of over- 
head expenses—elaborate machinery that may need to be scrapped, and 
expensive and large managerial staff, as against the long years spent in 
training skilled apprentices who may not stay to repay the cost, and the 
costly business of keeping in touch with often distant and even world- 
wide markets, for small consignments of goods. There are less tangible 
and calculable differences—the gradual loss of skill which the mass- 
producing firm may suffer—periods of unemployment when large con- 
tracts are over and possibly of delay and expense in getting new orders 
and the new equipment they may require—the uncertainty of reassembling 
a labour force if it disperses and the consequent necessity to keep it 
employed even on unprofitable work. The small as well as the big firm 
may come up against this difficulty and ma y be wrecked by it. A craftsman, 
now a manager of a small rope factory that has been bought in order to 
keep the special lines of country production going, spoke of the bad 
days of agricultural depression, when “ we used to be ashamed to hold 
out our hands for our Saturday pay, knowing there wete no orders 
coming in”. Such was the spirit that kept the best firms going, whether 
they were small or large, but it was a costly process. 

The value of the small firm as a school for skilled workers has gained 
recognition in the industrial world; in a number of industries country- 
trained workers get positions as foremen in larger works. Unfortunately 
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for the small firm the high wages which are a comparatively small item 
for a large firm which has few skilled workers form a very large one 
in the small firm’s production costs; they are one on which it cannot 
afford to economise. Once we admit that the small firm is a national 
asset we establish a case for some form of public support should it be 
found necessary. Obviously it must not be of a kind to bolster up 
inefliciency or wasteful out-dated methods, but it should recognise the 
valuable part that is played in all-round technical education by the small 
firm, and the peculiar financial problem that it has to face. 

National service has increased the uncertainty whether apprentices 
will continue with their former cinployer. It would clearly be in the 
interest of the national economy to co-ordinate as far as possible the 
technical experience that apprentices could receive while in the forces 
with their former work. If apprentices were drafted into units where 
they could continue to practise their special trade, and further, if a sub- 
stantial bonus were granted afterwards to those who continued as 
“improvers ” with their former employers, or possibly with others by 
mutual arrangement, there would be much more inducement to craftsmen 
and employers to take on young apprentices. Any scheme which promotes 
continuity in technical education is worth the most careful consideration. 
Grants during early apprenticeship, while the lads are unable to give full 
return owing to youth and inexperience, for the time and money spent 
upon them, would be another means of assistance. 

It would seem that the kind of help given to industries that assist 
food production, by officers connected with the Rural Industries Bureau, 
might with great advantage be a model for assisting other small industries 
which perform a useful function in rural areas. But one of the most 
effective means of stimulating manufacturing enterprise would be a 
vigorous and concerted effort to develop the local market as a primary 
destination for local goods. Orders that arise through personal recom- 
mendation are the surest means of advertisement and often lead to more 
distant trade. It is clear that industry has flourished where it has lain 
along well-frequented travel routes, ‘whether they were traversed by 
pack-horse and waggon, coach, railway train or motor lorry. Yet far 
too many firms neglect the opportunities of sale in their awn home tow n 
and neighbourhood. And in these days of emphasis on export, tourists 
coming to a town whose goods are greatly in request in their own countries, 
have to be content with the rejects, not good enough for export, when 
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they travel in England. One can only guess the reason—the jealousy 
that would be aroused if the best goods were sold to foreign visitors 
only would jeopardise governmental discipline of the British customer, 
who has to buy not what he or she likes, but what is considered good 
for the export policy. 
There are two opinions about the wisdom and effectiveness of this 
ww i Many manufacturers believe that a sound export trade must be 
sed on a good home market. “‘ We export the cream”, they say, 
“but without sufficient rich milk there is not much cream”. From 
another point of view it is bad policy to limit too strictly the customer’s 
opportunity for discrimination. It might actually help the export trade 
now, and would certainly help it in the future, to educate public apprecia- 
tion of quality by allowing a far greater proportion of high quality goods 
for the home, and especially for the local market. The educational 
advantage of offering goods to the public in the locality where they ate 
made would be very great; the pride thus evoked would be a first-rate 
incentive to good work, and the opportunity of buying local products 
would further increase it. We have to remember too, that the develop- 
ment of electric power has enormously increased the opportunities of 
small-scale production, and that the stimulus of the local market might 
lead to new ventures on the part of the small firm for the supply of con- 
sumer goods. Since retail shops are becoming increasingly mere depots 
for the sale of standard and identical products, there is scope for sales 
which would satisfy the desire for personal choice. There are country 
towns where a united effort of producers and consumers is being made 
to interest the public in local productive capacity. Through such efforts 
an industry might gradually extend its market for specific goods, while 
still basing itself on local needs. Such a system has the valuable advantage 
of keeping production closely in touch with consumption, and so main- 
taining its realistic quality. 

_ One of the most essential characteristics of a country town industry, 
which was common in the past, is now extremely rare, and difficult to 
achieve in the industrialised world of to-day, at least very little attempt 
is being made to do so. That is its relationship with nature’s seasons. 
Much agricultural work remains essentially seasonal in spite of man’s 
efforts to give supreme place to the clock. An unsolved problem exists 
in many areas in this industrially-ridden period. The eight-hour day 1s 
an arbitrary standard, having nothing to do with nature’s time-keeping. 
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One cannot be surprised that agricultural workers, underpaid as they 
have been in the past, should adopt the townsman’s standards, however 
inappropriate and wasteful they may be to rural work. But if instead of 
trying to straight-lace farm-work to the pattern of town industry, rural 
industry could be freed of its shackles and become more like farm-work, 
the very nature of that evil nightmare, unemployment, might change 
to a happy awakening to the opportunities of leisure. Unfortunately the 
difficulty of seasonal overwork and under-employment is greatly increased 
where several kinds of work have their busiest season together. This 
clearly creates a need for work or occupation that would fill the less busy 
weeks. How far is it possible instead of taking on extra workers for the 
various harvests, to provide employment to alternate with the busiest 
times on the farm, so that more local workers could be employed all the 
year round? This problem needs an imaginative and adventurous 
approach, so that new experiments may be tried out. Might there not be 
a use for the vacated country houses, as workshops for some industry 
during the winter months, and as schools, hostels or holiday camps in the 
summer? Is it possible, for example, to preserve fruit, milk or other 
produce temporarily in the summer, which could be put through further 
processes during the winter? Could fabrics for household and hotel 
renovation be made in winter, and repairs to furniture and implements 
be carried out ? There would be an especial value in relating such an 
enterprise either to local production or to local consumption. The social 
and educational value of such an experiment might make it worth while 
quite apart from the monetary result. Assembly for work would give 
opportunities for valuable cultural and recreational activities for which 
there is not much time in the busy summer season. 

Such a scheme would only go a very short way to solving a big 
problem. As to seasonal industries, it would be objected that machinery 
could not be used profitably for only a few months of the year. But 
much agricultural machinery is in fact so used. And is it more wasteful 
to keep men idle during a slack season than to lay up machines ? This is 
another example of the domination of our thinking by arbitrary standards 
set up for industry. If planning has any virtue over laissex-faire, it surely 
lies in the power it gives to human beings to order their lives according 
to a scale of values that rates true human welfare abeve both profits 
and wages. 











NOTES ON BOOKS 


THE CONSECRATION OF GENIUS, by Robert Sencourt (Hollis & Carter, 1947) is an “ essay to elucidate 
the distinctive significance and quality of Christian art by analysis and comparison of certain 
masterpieces ’’. The book is beautifully produced, with an original choice of appropriate and 
charming illustrations. It is inspired throughout by a synthetic view of the arts, and includes 
within its scope poetry, prose, architecture, sculpture, painting, music. Palestine, Greece, 
Byzantium, Rome, Venice, Ravenna, Florence, Assisi, Paris, Seville, and London are called on to 
contribute fitting examples. 

Though broadly Catholic in outlook, the book is of great value to students of different views in its 
effort to answer the question ‘‘ Does culture at its finest and highest owe anything definable to 
Christianity ?’’ The author admits the difficulty of ascribing to direct Christian influence many 
of the best art products of recent times, but suggests that Christian ideas of order and love survive 
today in apparently secular or non-Christian forms. He does not deal, except by sugyestion, 
with the romantic and modern movements—these being formally independent of Christianity 
He looks forward to an era when the Christian Church may direct spiritual forces now latent in 
man, and the consecration of genius may again appear. 


The Northern Rhodesia Government has published CoppzRBzLT Markers: A _ Social and 
Economic Study by W. V. Brelsford (Government Printers, Lusaka: 1947: 2s.). This embodies 
a full study of Mufulira market, with a good deal of comparable information about others in the 
area. There are many details about the economics of marketing and some useful notes upon 
social conditions and results. An interesting and readable study, refreshingly free from official 
formalism. 


BANKING, by W. J. Thorne (Home University Library), Oxford University Press (Sm. 8vo: 1948: 
5s.) avoids technical details and gives a clear competent account of its subject for the student and 
intelligent reader. The history of banking is summarized; there is a chapter on the Bank of 
England up to nationalization ; the present is dealt with in some detail and the future sketched. 
Some information on banks in other countries is included. 


Professor Elton Mayo has done good service to English-speaking students by issuing Some Notes 
ON THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PIERRE JANET (cr. 8vo., 1948; Harvard University Press: $2.50; 
Cumberledge : 14s.), although he modestly suggests that it is to provide guidance for those who 
wish to read the original. After a chapter on Psychopathology and Social Study, Hysteria the 
Attentive Act, Obsessive Thinking, and Adaptation are treated in Janet’s terms and with quotations. 
The application of his ideas to modern situations and in particular to problems of industrial organi- 
sation is suggested, and their illuminating power revealed with the author's well known skill 


Mrs. Murdo Mackenzie has made available a reprint of her Royal College of Nursing lectures which 
appeared in the Nursing Times of February and March, 1948. The title is THe MENTAL D1scipLinEs: 
the lectures, simple but packed with material, point the way towards the broadening of the standard 
training for nurses by giving some place to the humanist outlook. 

CIVILISATION ON TRIAL, by Arnold J. Toynbee (8vo., xford University Press : 1948) includes 
13 lectures or papers, many previously printed separately. They expound, expand, and illustrate 
the author’s well known views on the development of civilisations and the present critical 


situation. The style is simple, eloquent and cogent; the varied approach shows the author's 
scholarship in many historical fields. 


The chief papers read at the (U.S.A.) National Conference of Social Work at San Francisco in 
1947 are printed in the ProcEEDINGs issued by the Columbia University Press (Cumberledge, 
London) in 1948 (27s. 6d.). The broader outlook on social work is evident throughout the volume 
and specially in the treatment of such topics as the Responsibility of Government, Community 
Organisation, and Casework. Such general topics as the (American) Family, Production and 
Living Standards, and Democracy and its effectiveness are also treated - and there are useful studies 
of special fields of work—the Aged, Child Welfare, and so on. 

The Williams and Wilkins Co., Baltimore, have published (for the National Committee on Maternal 
Health) CONCEPTION AND FERTILIYY IN THE SOUTHERN APPaLacHIANS, by Dr. G. W. Beebe. 
This gives a full systematic account, with many statistical tables, of an experiment in birth control 
arranged for and through groups of white and negro mothers with free provision of a simple birth 
control specific. Notable are the high standard of the work and the modesty of its claim for results. 


All books noted ave in the Le Play House Library. 
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RACIALISM AS A SOCIAL FACTOR 


By Freperick Hertz 


RAcIALISM can be defined as the belief in deep, innate and unalterable 
differences of appearance, mentality and value, between human groups. 
The existence of certain differences cannot, of course, be denied. There 
are different races distinguished by the colour of their skin and other 
physical characteristics, though it is not easy to define the concept of 
race. But the mere existence of races in a physical sense is no proof of 
the truth of racialista. This idea definitely asserts that human races are 
not merely distinguished by outward characteristics but also by their 
whole mentality and their cultural value. [It moreover implies the belief 
that (1) the mental and cultural differences are not slight, but fundamental, 
that (2) they are not due to the environment but to heredity, and that (3) 
the influence of heredity cannot be overcome by that of the environment, 
and that, in particular, the innate disposition cannot be changed by 
education. 

Both every day experience and psychological research show that there 
are indeed considerable differences between individuals, both in thei 
mental outfit and in their cultural attainments. But scientific investigatior 
has not confirmed the thesis that such differences are connected with race 
The fact that an individual shows certain racial characteristics such as a 
certain skin colour, does not signify anything as regards his capacity fot 
cultural development. There is, however, just a possibility that certain 
psychological types usually called temperaments are more frequent in 
one race than in another. 

Racialism means the belief that mankind is divided into higher and 
inferior races. Some races are born to be masters and others to be slaves. 
The fundamental doctrine of racialism is as old as Aristotle who used it 
in order to justify slavery. He says: (1) Nature herself has destined some 
men to rule and others to serve, since to the former she gives higher 
capacities and to the latter the brute strength of animals. — The right ot 
master over slave is like the right of man over beast. The ethical objections 
to such a position can be met by the argument that (2) this relationship 
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Mrs. Murdo Mackenzie has made available a reprint of her Royal College of Nursing lectures w hich 
appeared in the Nursing Times of February and March, 1948. The title is THe MENTAL Disciplines: 
the lectures, simple but packed with material, point the way towards the broadening of the standard 
training for nurses by giving some place to the humanist outlook. 


CIVILISATION ON TRIAL, by Arnold J. Toynbee (8vo., Oxford University Press : 1948) includes 
13 lectures or papers, many previously printed separately. They expound, expand, and illustrate 
the author's well known views on the development of civilisations and the present critical 
situation. The style is simple, eloquent and cogent; the varied approach shows the author's 
schuiarship in many historical fields. 

The chief papers read at the (U.S.A.) National Conference of Social Work at San Francisco in 
1947 are printed in the PRocEEpINGs issued by the Columbia University Press (Cumberledge, 
London) in 1948 (27s. 6d.). The broader outlook on social work is evident throughout the volume 
and specially in the treatment of such topics as the Responsibility of Government, Community 
Organisation, and Casework. Such general topics as the (American) Family, Production and 
Living Standards, and Democracy and its effectiveness are also treated ; and there are useful studies 
of special fields of work—the Aged, Child Welfare, and so on. 

The Williams and Wilkins Co., Baltimore, have published (for the National Committee on Maternal 
Health) CoNcEPTION AND FERTILITY IN THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIANS, by Dr. G. W. Beebe. 
This gives a full systematic account, with many statistical tables, of an experiment in birth control 
arranged for and through groups of white and negro mothers with free provision of a simple birth 
control specific. Notable are the high standard of the work and the modesty of its claim for results. 


All books noted ave in the Le Play House Library. 
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RACIALISM AS A SOCIAL FACTOR 


By Frepertck Hertz 


RaciALisM can be defined as the belief in deep, innate and unalterable 
differences of appearance, mentality and value, between human groups. 
The existence of certain differences cannot, of course, be denied. There 
are different races distinguished by the colour of their skin and other 
physical characteristics, though it is not easy to define the concept of 
race. But the mere existence of races in a physical sense is no proof of 
the truth of racialism. This idea definitely asserts that human races are 
not merely distinguished by outward characteristics but also by their 
whole mentality and their cultural value. It moreover implies the belief 
that (1) the mental and cultural differences are not slight, but fundamental, 
that (2) they are not due to the environment but to heredity, and that (3) 
the influence of heredity cannot be overcome by that of the environment, 
and that, in particular, the innate disposition cannot be changed by 
education. 

Both every day experience and psychological reseatch show that there 
are indeed considerable differences between individuals, both in thei 
mental outfit and in their cultural attainments. But scientific investigatior 
has not confirmed the thesis that such differences are connected with race 
The fact that an individual shows certain racial characteristics such as a 
certain skin colour, does not signify anything as regards his capacity fot 
cultural development. There is, however, just a possibility that certain 
psychological types usually called temperaments are more frequent in 
one race than in another. 

Racialism means the belief that mankind is divided into higher and 
inferior races. Some races are born to be masters and others to be slaves. 
The fundamental doctrine of racialism is as old as Aristotle who used it 
in order to justify slavery. He says: (1) Nature herself has destined some 
men to rule and others to serve, since to the former she gives higher 
capacities and to the latter the brute strength of animals. The right ot 
master over slave is like the right of man over beast. The ethical objections 
to such a position can be met by the argument that (2) this relationship 
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is also in the interest of those who are in subjection since they have no 
reasoning powers and need the guidance of those who rule over them and, 
further, that (3) the conquering people is always better endowed with all 
excellent qualities. And so barbarians are born to be slaves. Of course, 
there are often exceptions. Aristotle, in other passages, extols the 
intelligence and the artistic gifts of the Asiatics, though he holds the 
Northerners permanently incapable of culture and statecraft for climatic 
reasons. 

This display of racial prejudice by so great a thinker as Aristotle 
illustrates the decisive influence of powerful interests on thought. Ancient 
civilisation was built up on the foundations of slavery and the slaves to 
a great extent belonged to foreign races called barbarians. Racialism 
was used to justify the enslavement and exploitation of other races. 
Similar arguments have at all times been employed to defend the exploita- 
tion of one race by another. It is always maintained that the subjected 
race does not possess the mental qualifications for freedom and that their 
own interest reavires them to be subject to their natural masters. 

The social causation undet!ying the ideology of racialism is therefore 
very simple. But in the course of time the idea has assumed many different 
forms. The arguments used to justify the claim of one race or people to 
dominate, enslave or exploit another have varied greatly at different 
periods. In former times they were mainly of a religious character, whereas 
mote recently they have been based on history, natural science and social 
science. 

The Bible tells us that Noah cursed his son Ham for unfilial conduct 
in the words :— 


“Cursed be Canaan (one of the sons of Ham); a servant of 
servants shall he be unto his brethren. Blessed be the Lord God of 
Shem, and Canaan shall be his servant”. (Gen. 9, 25.) 


This passage was obviously designed to justify the coming conquest of 
Canaan by the Israelites. But it had also other implications. Ham had 
three other sons named Cush, Mizraim and Phut. Mizraim was identified 
with Egypt and the two others with the black race in Africa. It was 
natural therefore for strict believers in the old Testament like the Boers 
to interpret the above passage as justifying their treatment of the black 
race. In the middle ages moreover the feudal aristocracy regarded thetr 
serfs as the descendants of Ham cursed into eternal servitude. The 
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nobles themselves claimed descent from noble Trojan knights who after 
the fall of Troy had migrated to Europe and had through Aeneas become 
the forefathers of the Romans. Actually the nobles and the serfs were 
mostly of the same race or of the same racial mixture, at least in the 
Northern parts of Europe. The obvious similarity of physical character- 
istics was disregarded. On the other hand the European knights regarded 
the Saracen knights whom they met in the Crusades as their equals and 
did not object to intermarriage with them though many of them had a 
rather dark skin and were of an oriental type. In general differences in 
skin colour and similar physical characteristics were formerly not con- 
sidered so important as in our enlightened times. We need only refer to 
Othello whom Shakespeare pictures as a dark African and who neverthe- 
less in his play is treated with the greatest respect by the Venetian 
aristocracy. 

The greatest example of a religious justification of racialism is offered 
by Hinduism. The Hindus are divided into numerous castes and one 
must be born into a caste to be a Hindu. Between the different castes 
are more or less high barriers to prevent intermarriage and social inter- 
course. In early times racial differences probably played a large part in 
the division into castes, though other factors also contributed to it and 
in later days the racial element has become much less conspicuous. 
According to the old law the lower castes, and in particular the Pariahs, 
Were treated with the utmost contempt, and were liable to cruel punishment 
if they dared to transgress the caste barriers. 

The American slave owners made a great use of the Bible for proving 
that slavery was in accordance with the will of God. Many went so far 
as to argue that the Negro did not really belong to the human race. God, 
they said, created men in his own image, after his likeness. But God 
obviously was not a Negro, and therefore the Negro could not be a 
man. - 
There are certain differences in the attitude of the various Christian 
Churches towards racialism. Catholics are ordinarily less infected by 
racial prejudice than Protestants, some of whom even exclude coloured 
people from their religious services. The chief reason for this 1s that the 
Catholic Church has remained a supra-national institution in which the 
priests have a sacred character and a hierarchic authority independent 
of the community. The Protestant Churches on the other hand have 
taken on a national character, becoming subject to the control of Govern- 
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ments or of their own congregations, and have consequently become 
more or less dependent on public opinion and so liable to intection by 
public prejudice. This difference is not founded on any difference of 
doctrine, nor has it always existed. Catholic Spain was formerly under 
the influence of fanatical racial intolerance against Jews and Moors. 
Among the Protestants there was less prejudice in former times than now 
—even among the Boers of South Africa. Dutch colonists other than 
the Boers have always shown greater racial tolerance than British. 

When the authority of the Bible decreased the racialists turned to 
other sources for their arguments and first of all to history. The spokesmen 
of the French aristocracy in their struggles against royal absolutism and 
against the aspirations of the lower classes declared that the aristocracy 
descended from the Frankish conquerors who had vanquished the Gauls 
and the Romans and had thereby acquired the right to the ruling position 
in France. In the 18th century this thesis was put forward by the Comte 
de Boulainvilliers, and many later writers took it up with various 
modifications while others opposed it. This controversy prepared the 
ground for the growth of modern racialism. After the revolution of 
1848 another French nobleman, the Comte de Gobineau, worked out a 
comprehensive theory of racialism which was first published from 1853 
to 1855 in his book on THE INEQUALITY OF HUMAN RACES. As he 
himself declared, he wrote the book to strike a deadly blow at Liberalism, 
and his outlook was that of a staunch defender of feudalism. But he 
put forward a new justification for a privileged position in his theory of 
racial inequality. He distinguished three great races, the white, or Aryan 
race, the yellow race, and the black race. The Aryan race was according 
to him the most noble section of mankind, the aristocracy of the world. 
The black race was the lowest, while the yellow came between the other 
two. All the nations were mixtures of these different elements, but 
those nations which contained the greatest proportion of Aryan blood 
were superior to the others. 

Gobineau had read a great deal and travelled widely ; moreover 
he had much imagination and knew how to present his theories in 4 
fascinating form. In France he had no great success, but he became 4 
pioneer of racialism in Germany where his friendship with Richard Wagner 
paved the way for him. Later his fame was eclipsed by that of Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain, a writer of English origin who became a fanatical 
German nationalist and a great friend of Kaiser Wilhelm I]. Chamberlain 
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= made use of Gobineau’s ideas, but transformed them in a wav that gave 
y them a much stronger appeal to the mind of the German nationalists. 
R The Frenchman Gobineau and the Englishman Chamberlain together 
: worked out the Gospel of racialism which Hitler later used for poisoning 
, the German mind. 

- The modern racialists have based their theories mainly on arguments 
. taken from natural science and from history, misinterpreting the findings 
of the scientists and historians so as to serve their purposes. 

After that first use for the defence of slavery and serfdom, the doctrines 
of racialism were employed in more recent times to justify the political 
and economic privileges of ruling classes. Not only Gobineau and 
Chamberlain sought in this way vo combat democracy, but also many 
other writers. One of them was Vacher de Lapouge, a French anthro- 
pologist who tried to show by means of extensive anthropological investi- 
gations that the higher classes had more of the Aryan blood than the 
lower, and the urban population more than the rural. He combined 
racialism with selectionism, trying to explain the alleged racial stratification 
by the process of social selection. The racially superior element had 
more success in rising to higher positions than the others, and this was 
according to Lapouge the reason for the greater proportion of Nordic 
elements in the higher classes, and in the towns. His theories, too, 
however, failed to stand the test of scientific criticism. 

All these theories assumed that the modern nations are composed 
of different racial elements. As a rule they identify the lower classes with 
the descendants of aborigines who were conquered and enslaved by the 
Aryan invaders, who then formed the upper classes. This theory, however, 
is not tenable for historical reasons, and this led to Lapouge’s attempt 
to interpret the alleged racial superiority of the upper classes as the result 
of social selection. ; 

More recent racialists have further employed the idea of racial 
inequality in defence of a policy directed against other peoples, either 
against foreign nations, or against minorities and aliens, and in particular 
against the Jews. When the first World War broke out many defenders 
of German imperialism represented the struggle as one waged by the noble 
Teutonic race against its ignoble adversaries. In the second World 
War Hitler used the same argument. ar 

Racialism further plays a great part in the arguments put forwar 


against the immigration of aliens, in proposais to subject aliens to forms 
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of discrimination like the Colour Bar or the Nuremberg Laws, and so 
on. The object of these arguments is always the same, namely the defence 
of some privileged position, or the striving for domination and exploita- 
tion, against any challenge on the ground of Christian morality and 
human rights. 

The growth of racialism is conditioned by many factors. Its back- 
ground is always a state of social inequality which is in conflict with 
certain moral ideas and therefore needs a defence. Now the greatest 
source of social inequality has always been war. For thousands of years 
wars have resulted in the enslavement of the vanquished peoples. In 
the earliest times they were actually made slaves or serfs. In later days 
they were forced to pay tribute or subjected to other conditions degrading 
them to a status of inferiority. The influence of Christianity and the 
progress of humanitarianism have more recently led to a great improve- 
menit in the treatment of vanquished enemies. In the time of enlightenment 
and in the subsequent period of Liberalism the conviction was general 
that the victorious power had not the right to treat a vanquished people 
as an inferior race and to deprive it of national self-determination and 
elementary human rights. The rise of nationalism and of the totalitarian 
state has however brought about a complete change. Recent wars have 
aroused so much passion and prejudice and have so weakened the dis- 
position to practise justice and fair dealing, that the treatment of vanquished 
enemies has relapsed into conditions hardly different from enslavement. 
True, this new sort of semi-slavery was, and is, camouflaged with various 
popular slogans, but this does not change its essential features. 

War has also led to the accentuation of social differences within the 
victorious nations. In all States with a warlike history there has emerged 
a class of military leaders enjoying great privileges—a warrior aristocracy 
which later has become the backbone of a military caste exercising great 
influence upon political life and strongly opposed to progress towards 
political and social equality. In Germany, for example, the existence 
of a powerful military caste had a great share in spreading the ideas of 
racialism and antisemitism. In France, too, the influence of this caste 
was very strong up to the end of the 19th century, and it would have 
succeeded in establishing a dictatorship if it had not suffered a crushing 
defeat in the Dreyfus affair. 

Yet the influence of war in forming the mentality of nations has 
not worked entirely in one direction ; in certain conditions war has been 
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a strong influence in levelling up inequalities.-“If the vanquished enemies 
were deprived of their freedom, they wWéte often also welded together 
and disciplined by their misfortune. All modern nations have been formed 
by conquerors who brought many different tribes under subjection and 
abolished local and social barriers among them, thereby preparing the 
road to nationhood. If the English people were the first modern nation, 
they owed this to a great extent to the fact that very early in their history 
they were several times defeated and ruled by foreign conquerors. The 
Germans have been less fortunate in this respect and this was largely 
the reason why they were the last to become a united nation. 

Long wars, moreover, have often made it necessary to enlist the 
services of lower classes which before were excluded from military service 
because the ruling classes did not dare to give them arms. These classes 
had later to be rewarded for their services by the grant of greater rights. 
In this way wars have often contributed to greater political equality and 
paved the way for democracy. Whether war has led to greater or less 
equality has depended on the circumstances of each particular case. 

The last war has certainly resulted in decreasing racial discrimination. 
In certain armies Negroes have for the first time won admission to the 
ranks or to higher positions, and also their status in civil life seems to 
be improving in consequence of the war. In the United States in par- 
ticular there is a tendency to diminish racial discrimination. The realisa- 
tion of independence for India has also been furthered by India’s war 
record. 

Like war, democracy has influenced racialism in very different ways. 
In ancient times democracy was based on slavery and emploved racialist 
arguments in defence of this position. Modern democracy, however, 1s 
incompatible with the policy of racialism, at least in theory. But the 
deeds of democracy have not always been consistent with its principles. 
In some countries a coloured race had a better position before the rise 
of democracy than after. In the Cape for example the erection of the 
Colour Bar denying to coloured workers access to better paid work, and 
the enactment of laws against the immigration of coloured people, were 
due to the rise in the power of organised labour. Neither the United 
States, nor any British Dominion, permits the immigration of coloured 
individuals and there are also other discriminations enforced against 
them. Similar discrimination operates against Jews and certain nations 
of South and Eastern Europe. The exclusion of certain races from 
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immigration or from employment in well paid jobs is officially not based 
on the thesis that those races are inferior. Nevertheless this idea is very 
widespread among the whites who exercise this form of discrimination, 
This policy naturally arouses the greatest resentment among the coloured 
races. The discrepancy between the words and the deeds of democracy 
is, moreover, bound to foster the spread of hypocrisy, of a cynical view 
of democracy and of a readiness to resort to violence. Racialism is in 
this way admitted by the back door to the ideology of democratic nations. 

In some countries it is not only, or not chiefly, the workers who 
advocate racial discrimination against their competitors. Often the lower 
middle class is imbued with great jealousy against Jews or Orientals or 
other people regarded as aliens who are their rivals in trade or other 
occupations. In Germany and many other countries the lower middle 
class was strongly infected by antisemitism. Certain sections of the so 
called intellectual classes were even worse. In countries like Austria, 
Poland, Hungary, Roumania and also in some parts of Germany there 
were numerous Jews active in trade and commerce and in the professions. 
Both their financial success and cultural achievements aroused the violent 
jealousy of wide circles who considered the Jews dangerous rivals. The 
large proportion of Jews in those occupations and their undoubted 
success were due to historical and social causes and by no means to any 
inherited talent. But the circles envying the Jews their position possessed 
no understanding of these causes and were not able to acquire an unbiased 
view of the problem. It was much easier to accept the explanation put 
forward by the antisemites who ascribed the success of the Jews to certain 
inborn qualities like unscrupulousness and a natural tendency to resort 
to foul practices. The mentality of large sections of the lower middle 
class and of the younger intelligentsia became in this way a fertile tield 
for the growth of racialism. Antisemitism paved the way for all the other 
evil elements of Hitlet’s ideology. 

It has been shown that racialism mainly aims at defending the legal 
or factual privileges of a class which may be either an aristocracy, of 4 
middle class and intelligentsia, or a working class. 

But racialism can also be employed to justify the privileged position 
of a whole nation. The striving for such a privileged position is the 
core of nationalism, and it is not surprising that a close affinity exists 
between the doctrines of nationalism and racialism. This does not mean 
that nationalism cannot also be based on a doctrine devoid of racialism. 
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It can be assumed that the alleged superior qualities of the nation are 
not inborn, but a product of history. This view, however, is too difficult 
to be grasped by people of little historical understanding and culture. 
Racialism is a much simpler and more primitive argument for the claim 
of a nation to a dominating position. For this reason the more radical 
forms of nationalism are everywhere closely associated with racialism 
and antisemitism. It is assumed that one’s own nation is by nature 
destined to a privileged position and that rival nations are of lower stock. 

The association between the ideologies of nationalism and racialism 
is one of the greatest difficulties which the adversaries of racialism have 
to overcome in their fight against it. Nationalism is by far the most 
powerful social factor of our time and very few people are able to escape 
its poisonous influence altogether, though most of them are not aware of 
their own infection. They may even be quite sincere in professing to 
desire peace and international co-operation and yet be infected by an 
ideology which in times of crisis compels them to submit themselves to 
the slogans of nationalism. People of this type naturally also adopt 
elements of the ideology of racialism. 

What are the remedies for racialism? It is not easy to give a short 
answer to this question. First of all we must realise that there cannot be 
a speedy cure for deep-rooted racialism. It is not sufficient merely to 
proclaim the noble principles of human rights or even to create inter- 
national machinery or a world organisation. When the League of Nations 
was founded the Japanese asked for the insertion in the covenant of a 
clause endorsing the principle of the equality of nations and their right 
to equal and just treatment. They obviously aimed at establishing the 
principle of racial equality though they spoke of the equality of nations. 
A minority of the Commission prevented the acceptance of the Japanese 
proposal, and President Wilson ruled that in the face of formal opposition 
unanimity was required. The proposition was defeated by the votes 
of Britain, the United States, Poland, Portugal and Roumania. Balfour 
remarked that “the proposition that all men are created equal _was 
an 18th century proposition which he did not believe was true. rhis 
shows that even the fathers of the League of Nations were not free from 
the poisonous infection of racialism. The 

The idea of democracy is, as already mentioned, entirely incompatible 
with racialism. But this does not prevent certain democracies from 
adopting a policy of racial discrimination or from tolerating practices 
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inspired by racial prejudice. The United States and the Dominions offer 
many examples of this conflict between ideal aims and practical politics. 
It is a weakness of the democratic system that it has to reckon with public 
prejudices and that often even sincere democrats and believers in racial 
equality have not the moral courage to combat racial discrimination because 
they fear the resulting loss in political influence. The Soviet Union is 
almost the only State which strictly forbids and punishes every act of 
racialism and in particular every propaganda for it. But the Sovict Union 
is not a democracy. It is a dictatorship and is itself apt to disregard 
elementary human rights if it serves its political interests to do so. The 
most striking example of this tendency is the policy of mass annexations 
and mass expulsions adopted by the Soviet Union and their vassal States. 
In recent years the Soviet Union has also encouraged a revival of Russian 
and Pan-Slav nationalism which may eventually lead to the emergence of 
a new sort of racialism. 

It is clear that no political constitution or international organisation 
alone is a safeguard against racialism. The only remedy is for the different 
sections of mankind, whether races or nations, to acquire a deeper under- 
standing of each other and to develop sufficient mutual sympathy. The 
two World Wars and the rise of the totalitarian State have done much 
to destroy the edifice of understanding and sympathy which had grown 
up in the course of many generations. The nations are to-day separated 
by deep rifts of prejudice, distrust, and aversion and the rights of the 
individual are constantly sacrificed to the principle of unlimited national 
sovereignty, to the claim of all classes to a privileged position at the 
expense of weaker elements and to the principle of “‘ Might is Right ”. 
The discrepancy between words and deeds is glossed over with sham 
arguments. In this way an atmosphere of intellectual dishonesty and 
moral cynicism is created in which real racial and national equality cannot 
thrive. 

_ The restoration of mutual understanding must begin with the 
refutation of the ideology of racialism. This requires a scientific investiga- 
tion of all the numerous prejudices which constitute this ideology. 
Excellent investigations of the mental qualifications of various faces 
have been made by American anthropologists, and it is most desirable 
that they should become widely known in all countries. But sociology, 
history, economics, biology, archeology and many other branches of 
science have also to make a great contribution to the refutation of racialism. 
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It will then be the task of education to spread the tindings of the 
scholars in wider circles, by means of teaching in schools, by popular 
lectures, and in many other ways. lt is most regrettable that in many 
democratic States education towards the spirit of human brotherhood 
has hitherto been neglected. This education can, of course, not be 
effected merely by instruction. To effect a tar reaching transformation 
of the character, its cleansing from deep-rooted public prejudices and the 
planting of new ideals in their stead requires other methods beside s the 
mere spreading of knowledge. Religion, art, music and literature arc 
more powerful factors in fostering the growth of a new spirit than the 
teaching of scientifically established facts. It is not only the refutation of 
fallacies and prejudices that is needed, but still more the encouragement 
of sympathy, respect and admiration between nations and races. Ever 
people should know what they owe to the civilisation of other branch 
of mankind. They should be enabled to acquire a sympathetic understanc 
ing of the great cultural achievements of other nations and should have 
iN Opportunity of enjoying them. A great contribution to the growth 
of such an understanding could be made by the youth movement and 
by other forms of organised social intercourse, though f far sighted guidance 
is required to make such agencies really effective instruments of education 
towards world citizenship. 
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SOCIAL ECOLOGY: by Radhakamal Mukerjee (Longmans) cl .1ms to be the first systematic 
treatise on its subject. .t is certainly fresh and original and remarkable for its mass of facts, 
present°d in the closest relation to its theories. The author looks on the universal processes of 
change «i status and mobility as the primary data of his study, and works out the differences 
in these that underlie various social types and cultures. Both status and mobility can, he thinks, 
be quantitatively measured. The relation of Ethics to Sociology is dealt with by considering 
the conditions of selection of the goals that are associated with the acquisition of status and power, 
and the development of individual personality. Altogether a vital, suggestive and essential book. 
HUMAN ECOLOGY by Thomas Robertson (Maclellan, Glasgow, 1948: 8vo.: 21s.) will disappoint 
those who know American work on the subject, and can scarcely be recommended to those who 
do not. If Human Ecology is the scientific study of the relations of man to his environment, the 
first step in that study must surely be to assemble the leading facts of such relations from the 
widest possible field—the task to which (e.g.) Le Play and his followers set themselves. The 
greater part of this book, however, is taken up with discussion of the ‘‘ Financial System” and 
its evil effects, and such ‘‘ panaceas ’’ as Religion, Democracy, and Political Planning. Reference 
is also made to the light to be gained from Hindu and Buddhist thought. There is much good 
sense and goodwill in the book: it throws no light on the main problems of man’s distribution 
over the earth’s surface. 

A HISTORY OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY by Bertrand Russell (Allen and Unwin, 1946: 8vo.; 
21s.) has had wide attention and a good deal of praise. Its attempt to present its subject compre- 
hensively and “‘ in connection with political and social circumstances ”’ is in the great tradition ; 
but the style seems scarcely worthy of the theme, and indeed a little commonplace though easily 
followed. The period covered stretches from the earliest times to the present day : the selection 
of significant names is curious and not quite convincing. Vico Comte and Spencer do not appear 
in the index; Byron has a chapter to himself; Anthropology seems to be mentioned once, and 
Sociology not at all. 

In SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY : an Inaugural Lecture (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1948: 1s. 6d.) 
Professor Evans Pritchard gives a broad view of the history of the science during the half century 
of its University recognition. The development of field work is summarised, and there is a use™ 
statement on the relations between work in “ primitive” and in “ civilised” Societies. It 8 
heartening to note the author’s recognition of the common ground between Sociology and Social 
Anthropology. The “ usefulness’ of the study is given full weight; its value for its own sake 
is also cogently stated. ' 

THE DOMAIN OF IDEOLOGIES (Maclellan, Glasgow, 10s. 6d.) is an intrepid attempt to look 
at ideologies as a whole and scientifically—to get above them and master them. Unfortunately 
the author, Mr. Harold Walsby, does not succeed in making his points clear, although he makes 
many good critical remarks. There are perhaps too many quotations ; some seema little hackneyed, 
and one or two (e.g., from Hegel) shine like stars through the clouds. The book works up to this 
definition of ideology : ‘‘ The complete system of cognitive assumptions and affective identifications 
which manifest themselves in or underlie, the thought, speech, and interests, ideas, ideals, et 
standards, actions—in short the behaviour—of individual human beings "’. One takes breath and 
asks, “‘ Is not this nearly the whole of psychology and a good deal more ?” 

SOCIAL WELFARE AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, by W. Hardy Wickwar, is a reprint from the 
American Political Science Review, Vol. XL, No. 3. It puts forward an eloquent plea for study 
by the political scientist of the growing problems of social welfare administration. 
ANXIETY AND ITS TREATMENT with special reference to Alcoholism: by J. Y. Dent (Mullen, 
Belfast, 1947) is the second edition of a book first published in 1941. It givesa readable account 
of anxiety and some of its causes: a great part of the book deals with alcoholism and other forms 
of re to which anxiety leads, and to modes of treatment. The outlook is medical, not 
social. 


The League of Nations Report on FOOD FAMINE AND RELIEF 1940-1946 (Allen and Unwin, 
1946: 8vo.: 6s.) is a useful summary of its subject. It covers both Hemispheres, and food com- 
sumption as well as rationing. An interesting distinction is drawn between Anglo-American 
rationing systems and Continental systems—the latter being stricter but often accompanied by 
black market activity. The post-war fvod crisis is explained and the relief systems that it brought 
forth : this is the special reason for the preparation of the report. It is good to learn that mortality 
and morbidity caused by food shortages were not as bad as might have been expected. 


All books noted are in the Le Play House Library. 
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